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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  use  of 
contingency  contracts  as  an  effective  intervention  to 
motivate  low-performing  black  and  white  males  in  regular 
elementary  classrooms  to  greater  academic  achievement.   A 
second  purpose  was  to  determine  if  the  use  of  contingency 
contracts  would  improve  the  classroom  behavior  and  self- 
esteem  of  low-performing  males .   A  third  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  these  variables  differed  for  the  two  racial 
groups . 

An  experimental  randomized  pretest-posttest  control 
group  design  was  used  for  this  study.   Seventy-two  low- 
performing  black  and  white  males  were  randomly  assigned  to 
experimental  and  control  groups  at  three  elementary  schools. 
Weekly  contracts  and  rewards  were  administered  to  students  in 


the  experimental  group  upon  completion  of  specific  goals. 
Students  were  also  pretested  on  measures  for  academic 
achievement,  classroom  behavior,  and  self-esteem.   Following 
a  6-week  implementation  period,  students  were  posttested  on 
these  same  variables,  using  the  same  instruments. 
Independent  variables  were  contingency  contracts,  race,  and 
schools . 

The  three-way  analysis  of  covariance  statistical 
procedure  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  main  effect 
and  treatment  interaction  effects  were  significant.   The 
results  indicated  a  significant  main  treatment  effect  for 
academic  achievement  and  self-esteem.   When  students1  level 
of  achievement  improved,  self-esteem  also  improved.   In 
addition,  a  significant  treatment  and  school  interaction 
effect  was  found  for  classroom  behavior.   Improvement  in 
student  classroom  behavior  differed  for  the  three  schools 
involved  in  the  study.   Race  was  not  a  significant  factor. 
Overall  results  from  conducting  the  analysis  of  covariance 
indicated  contingency  contracts  were  an  effective 
intervention  strategy  and  could  be  used  to  improve  academic 
achievement,  classroom  behavior,  and  self-esteem  of  low- 
performing  and  failing  elementary  school  male  students. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957  gave  impetus  to  the 
first  alarm  concerning  the  low  academic  achievement  of 
students  in  America  (Saylor,  Alexander,  &  Lewis,  1981) .   The 
alarm  intensified  when  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  (1983)  reported  poor  schooling  was  a  danger  to 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

As  the  decade  of  the  1990s  began,  educating  students  who 
had  failed  to  meet  minimum  academic  standards  was  still  a 
national  concern  (Tyler,  1989) .   Reports  of  low-achieving  and 
failing  students  were  being  discussed  by  educators  throughout 
the  nation.   Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this 
discussion  was  that  despite  the  many  educational  reforms  and 
programs  that  had  been  instituted  at  the  high  school  and 
preschool  levels  for  students  at  risk  for  failure,  the 
problem  of  low  academic  achievement  and  failure  has  persisted 
(Comer,  1990;  Evans,  Corsini,  &  Gazda,  1990;  Hill,  1989; 
Knapp,  Turnbull,  &  Shields,  1990;  Ogbu,  1990;  Ramey  &  Suarez, 
1985;  Tyler,  1989) . 

Increasingly,  more  citizens  have  realized  that  the 
future  of  the  nation  depends  upon  a  competitive  world  economy 


and  a  work  force  that  is  able  to  master  technology 
(Gustafson,  1989) .   When  students  were  unable  to  achieve  a 
functional  level  of  literacy  in  even  the  basic  skills  of 
reading  and  math,  the  economic  security  and  stability  of  the 
nation  were  threatened  (Bhola,  1981;  Graham,  1987;  Holland, 
1989;  Yeakey  &  Bennett,  1990) . 

Researchers  found  that  the  concerns  over  the  effects  of 
low  academic  achievement  and  failure  seemed  justified,  and 
the  impact  of  failure  was  threatening  not  only  on  the 
national  level  but  was  threatening  on  the  local  and  personal 
levels  as  well  (Canfield,  1990;  Gustafson,  1989;  Hodgkinson, 
1985;  Ogbu,  1990;  Shoenmyen,  1988) .   On  the  local  level,  a 
variety  of  social  problems  existed  that  researchers 
demonstrated  were  closely  linked  to  low  academic  achievement 
and  failure.   Such  social  problems  were 

1.  poverty  (Graham,  1987;  Hewett  &  Forness,  1984; 
Hodgkinson,  1985;  Knapp  et  al.,  1990;  Oliver, 
1989)  . 

2.  criminal  activity  (Foley,  1990;  Keller,  1989; 
Poussaint,  1983)  . 

3.  disruptive  classroom  behavior  (Curwin  &  Mendler, 
1980;  Emmer,  Evertson,  &  Anderson,  1980;  Foley, 
1990;  Kauffman,  1989;  Knujufu,  1990),  and 

4.  reduced  college  enrollment  (Baratz,  1986;  Collison, 
1987;  Keller,  1989;  Ogbu,  1990;  Wyche,  Sr.,  1989; 
Yeakey  &  Bennett,  1990)  . 


These  social  problems  threatened  not  only  the  security  at  the 
local  level  but  jeopardized  stability  by  placing  heavy 
financial  responsibility  on  the  community  to  address  these 
concerns . 

Researchers  have  also  identified  a  variety  of  problems 
that  affected  students  on  a  personal  level  as  a  result  of  low 
academic  achievement  and  failure.   Such  personal  problems 
consisted  of 

1.  lack  of  self-esteem  (Canfield,  1990;  Gursky,  1990; 
Hodgkinson,  1985;  Ogbu,  1990)  . 

2.  dropping  out  of  school  (Baratz-Snowden,  1987,  Cole, 
1983,  DeRidder,  1990;  National  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals,  1990;  Ogbu,  1990; 
Wyche,  Sr.,  1989,  and  an 

3.  inability  to  compete  in  society  (Graham,  1987; 
Gustafson,  1989;  Nettles,  1988;  Tyler,  1989;  Yeakey 
&  Bennett,  1990) . 

The  personal  problems  low-achieving  and  failing  students 
experienced  were  damaging  to  the  sense  of  personal  worth  of 
these  students  and  affected  their  ability  to  achieve  future 
success  (Covington,  1984) . 

When  students  began  to  experience  academic  failure,  the 
resulting  impact  was  frequently  lower  motivation  to  perform 
academic  tasks,  an  increase  in  classroom  behavior  problems, 
and  lower  self-esteem  (Canfield,  1990;  Glasser,  1986; 
Kauffman,  1989) .   If  academic  failure  was  repeated,  students 


tended  to  lose  their  sense  of  value  and  personal  worth  and 
developed  negative  behavior  patterns  that  seemed  to  hamper 
their  ability  to  successfully  compete  in  society  (Covington, 
1984;  DeRidder,  1990;  Holland,  1989;  Metcalfe,  1981;  National 
Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  1990;  Ogbu, 
1990) . 

The  negative  behavior  patterns  that  failing  students 
developed  were  damaging  to  the  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  student.   The  damaged  relationship  interfered 
with  the  student's  ability  to  perform  academic  work 
(Kauffman,  1990)  .   The  longer  students  experienced  academic 
failure,  the  more  difficult  it  was  for  the  teacher  to 
motivate  them  to  learn  (Brophy,  1987) .   Once  students  became 
convinced  it  was  impossible  to  attain  academic  success, 
regardless  of  effort,  they  stopped  trying  to  succeed 
academically  (Harari  &  Covington,  1981). 

Several  investigators  indicated  that  failure  for 
students  began  as  early  as  the  elementary  grades.   As  a 
result,  failing  students  often  did  not  experience  the  rewards 
of  academic  success  that  would  assist  them  in  establishing 
behavior  patterns  that  fostered  future  success  (Ames  &  Ames, 
1981;  Ogbu,  1990).   Also,  failing  students  resisted  classroom 
instruction  and  displayed  defensive,  disruptive  behaviors  to 
protect  their  sense  of  worth  (Covington  &  Omelich,  1981; 
DeRidder,  1990)  .   These  defensive  and  disruptive  behaviors 


prevented  students  from  learning  (Emmer,  Evertson,  & 
Anderson,  1980) . 

On  the  other  hand,  regular  education  teachers  tended  to 
feel  helpless  and  inadequate  in  their  attempt  to  implement 
interventions  and  teaching  strategies  that  would  remotivate 
students  with  histories  of  failure  and  negative  behavior 
patterns  to  learn  (McKee,  Witt,  Elliott,  Pardue,  &  Judycki, 
1987;  Safer,  1982) .   Therefore,  positive  intervention 
strategies  that  have  been  effective  in  remotivating  students 
to  learn  may  also  help  regular  education  teachers  feel  more 
in  control  of  the  learning  situation  and  reverse  the  negative 
behavior  patterns  failing  students  have  developed  toward 
learning  (Gettinger,  1988;  Murphy,  1988)  . 

Although  across  the  nation  low-performing  and  failing 
students  were  considered  a  problem,  Florida  seems  to  have 
been  more  heavily  affected  than  many  other  states .   Florida 
has  a  large  percentage  of  migrant  students  and  students 
living  in  poverty.   These  factors  placed  students  at  a  higher 
risk  for  low  academic  achievement  and  failure  (Gustafson, 
1989;  Shoenmyen,  1988) . 

Researchers  examined  the  problems  of  failure  and  found 
that  Florida  had  the  highest  failure  and  dropout  rates  in  the 
nation.   During  the  1987-88  school  year,  Florida  had  more 
males  dropping  out  of  school  and  going  to  prison  than  it  had 
graduating  from  high  school.   Research  also  indicated  80 
percent  of  Florida's  prison  inmates  had  dropped  out  of  high 


school  and  Black  males  represented  51  percent  of  this 
population  (Gustafson,  1989;  Shoenmyen,  1988)  . 

Although  much  attention  has  focused  on  the  problems  of 
academic  failure  in  the  larger  cities  and  urban  schools, 
rural  schools  have  also  experienced  the  problems  of  low 
academic  achievement  and  failure  (Olson,  1990) .   Public 
schools  in  rural  counties  accounted  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  problems  of  failure  that  were  affecting  Florida.   For 
example,  the  dropout  rates  for  rural  public  schools  in  Levy 
County,  Florida,  during  the  1988-1989  school  year  were 
approximately  25  to  35  percent.   Males  represented  58  percent 
of  the  students  dropping  out  of  school  compared  to  42  percent 
for  females  (Levy  County  School  System,  1990)  . 

Rural  counties  often  do  not  have  the  educational 
resources  that  larger,  more  affluent  counties  have  to  assist 
failing  students.   Therefore,  the  problems  associated  with 
low  academic  achievement  and  failure  were  further  compounded 
because  resources  were  scarce.   Thus,  it  is  important  to 
identify  and  empirically  validate  positive  intervention 
strategies  for  use  in  the  classrooms,  in  small  as  well  as 
large  population  areas,  and  to  assist  teachers  in  addressing 
the  problems  associated  with  failure  (Clabaugh  &  Rozycki, 
1989;  Knujufu,  1990;  Ogbu,  1990)  . 

The  problems  of  low  academic  achievement  and  failure 
have  affected  not  only  urban  and  rural  schools  but  have 
appeared  in  all  socioeconomic  groups  (Gustafson,  1989) . 


However,  researchers  have  found  that  some  groups  are  more  at 
risk  for  failure  than  others.   For  example,  males  living  in 
poverty  were  reported  to  be  at  a  greater  risk  for  academic 
failure  than  females  (Gustafson,  1989;  Knujufu,  1990;  Ogbu, 
1990) .   In  the  United  States,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
educate  all  students.   This  process  brought  students  from 
every  background  into  public  schools.   However,  the 
impoverished  backgrounds  of  many  of  these  students  placed 
them  at  a  disadvantage  for  academic  success.   Often  their 
preschool  experiences  had  not  prepared  them  to  succeed  in  a 
school  system  whose  aims  were  meeting  the  needs  of  more 
culturally  advantaged  students  (Knujufu,  1990;  Ogbu,  1990) . 
Educational  researchers  have  provided  information  on  a 
variety  of  intervention  strategies  to  schools,  and  schools 
have  implemented  research-based  programs  to  raise  the 
achievement  levels  of  failing  students .   However,  the 
persistence  of  the  problem  indicates  that  a  need  exists  to 
continue  to  look  for  effective  interventions  and  target  at- 
risk  students  during  the  elementary  grades. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Educators  need  to  assist  low-performing  and  failing 
students  to  attain  as  high  a  level  of  academic  success  as 
students  can  reach.   When  students  begin  to  fail,  regardless 
of  their  race,  teachers  feel  a  sense  of  failure  (Kauffman, 
1989;  Weiner,  1980) .   To  mitigate  student  failure  and 


teachers'  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  trying  to  remotivate  and 
teach  failing  students,  effective  interventions  need  to  be 
implemented  (Bardon,  1987;  McKee  et  al . ,  1987). 

Effective  interventions  should  remotivate  students  to 
want  to  learn  and  assist  in  raising  their  level  of 
achievement.   When  students'  level  of  achievement  increases, 
the  effect  should  be  an  increase  in  the  student's  level  of 
motivation  to  succeed  academically,  an  improvement  in  self- 
esteem,  and  a  decrease  in  the  student's  disruptive  behavior 
in  the  classroom  (Byrne,  1984;  Gurney,  1987;  Hadley,  1988; 
Kauffman,  1989)  . 

Interventions  that  have  been  effective  in  encouraging 
higher  achievement  were  reported  by  one  group  of  educators 
who  worked  with  at-risk  populations.   Special  educators  have 
used  contingency  contracts  and  have  reported  positive, 
effective  results  across  ages  and  races  (Murphy,  1988)  . 
Contingency  contracts  have  been  less  used  and  empirically 
validated  by  educators  in  regular  education  classrooms.   Yet, 
there  are  many  low-achieving  students  and  failing  students  in 
regular  education  classrooms  who  do  not  qualify  for 
exceptional  student  education  services  (Shapiro,  1988) . 

Contingency  contracts  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
motivating  low-performing  and  failing  students  to  reach 
academic  goals.   These  low-performing  and  failing  students 
could  benefit  from  academic  success,  high  self-esteem,  and 
the  ability  to  maintain  acceptable  behavior  in  the  classroom 


(Canfield,  1990;  Emmer,  Evertson,  &  Anderson,  1980;  Kauffman, 
1989;  Metcalfe,  1981) . 

A  critical  element  is  that  academic  failure  begins  when 
students  are  in  the  elementary  grades.   Gustafson  (1989) 
estimated  that  31.3  percent  of  students  entering  kindergarten 
during  the  1983-84  school  year  had  been  retained  at  some 
point  in  the  primary  grades  (kindergarten  through  third) . 

Baratz  (1986)  also  indicated  that  males,  especially 
Blacks,  tended  to  drop  below  grade  level  in  elementary  school 
and  fall  further  behind  as  they  got  older.   This  contention 
was  supported  by  Knujufu  (1990),  who  asserted  that  after 
Black  males  passed  the  third  grade,  their  academic 
difficulties  and  social-personal  problems  tended  to  worsen. 

Gustafson  (1989)  predicted  40  percent  of  Florida's 
students  were  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school  and 
developing  social-personal  problems.   Without  effective 
interventions  implemented  in  the  early  grades  to  remotivate 
students  to  succeed  academically,  50  percent  of  Florida's 
students  will  be  at  risk  for  failure  by  the  year  2000.   It 
was  further  estimated  that  it  will  cost  the  state  more  money 
to  rehabilitate  students  once  they  have  dropped  out  of  school 
than  it  will  to  prevent  academic  failure  (Gustafson,  1989) . 

The  research  indicated  a  need  for  a  study  of  contingency 
contracts  as  an  effective  tool  to  motivate  males  to  achieve 
at  higher  levels  in  regular  education  classrooms.   This  need 
appeared  great  in  rural  areas  of  north  Florida  where  males 


10 

represent  a  large  number  of  failing  students  (Levy  County- 
School  System,  1990;  Levine  &  Havinghurst,  1989;  Olson, 
1990) .   Researchers  have  provided  theoretical  justification 
for  such  a  study. 

Theoretical  Rationale  for  the  Study 

The  theoretical  basis  underlying  contingency  contracts 
derives  primarily  from  operant  laboratory  research  which  was 
developed  by  Skinner  (Murphy,  1988;  Skinner,  1971)  . 
Contingency  contracts,  like  Skinner's  operant  conditioning 
technique  of  positive  reinforcement,  were  based  almost 
entirely  on  rewards  and  allowed  teachers  to  work  with 
students  in  positive  ways  (Murphy,  1988)  . 

Skinner's  (1971)  theory,  which  provided  the  theoretical 
foundation  for  this  study,  is  based  on  principles  of  behavior 
change.   According  to  these  principles,  all  behavior  is 
learned  and  can  be  changed  by  manipulating  the  environment. 
Operant  techniques  such  as  positive  reinforcement  and 
punishment  were  used  to  manipulate  the  student's  environment 
to  bring  about  behavior  changes.   However,  the  research  on 
these  two  techniques  indicated  that  positive  reinforcement 
procedures  produced  a  more  lasting  behavior  change  than 
punishment  (Shapiro,  1988;  Smith,  1984)  . 

Skinner  (1971)  found  from  experimenting  with  learning 
that  behavior  was  influenced  by  past  learning  experiences  and 
the  consequences  that  followed  the  behavior.   If  the 
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consequences  were  positive,  the  behavior  was  strengthened, 
and  if  the  consequences  were  negative,  the  behavior  was 
weakened.   Based  on  this  assumption,  if  a  student  performed 
well  in  school,  was  rewarded  with  success,  and  the  experience 
was  satisfying,  under  similar  conditions,  the  student 
continued  to  perform  well  in  school.   Conversely,  if  a 
student  performed  poorly  in  school,  was  punished  with  failing 
marks,  and  the  experience  was  negative,  under  similar 
conditions,  the  student  tried  to  withdraw  from  the  learning 
experience  causing  the  discomfort  (Curwin  &  Mendler,  1980) . 

Bandura's  (1977)  social  learning  theory,  which  grew  out 
of  Skinner's  principles  of  behavior  change,  supported  the 
premise  underlying  this  study.   According  to  this  theory, 
students  imitate  and  learn  from  watching  significant  others 
and  behave  according  to  the  consequences  that  follow  their 
behavior.   Based  on  the  tenets  of  both  theories,  the 
assumption  can  be  made  that  what  students  believe  or  think 
tends  to  influence  their  motivation  to  learn,  their  self- 
esteem,  and  behavior  and  that  students  will  work  harder  and 
learn  more  quickly  if  they  are  rewarded  for  doing  something 
right,  rather  than  punished  for  doing  something  wrong 
(Bandura,  1986;  Covington,  1984;  Smith,  1984)  . 

Weiner's  (1984)  attribution  theory  provided  further 
support  for  the  tenets  underlying  this  study.   According  to 
the  attribution  theory,  what  students  believe  about 
themselves  and  their  ability,  and  the  consequences  that 
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follow  their  behavior,  will  affect  their  school  performance. 
When  students  attributed  success  to  sufficient  ability,  they 
undertook  similar  tasks  in  the  future  because  they 
anticipated  doing  well.   In  contrast,  students  were  less 
likely  to  strive  to  accomplish  academic  goals  if  they  felt 
powerless  to  succeed  again  due  to  insufficient  ability. 

Based  on  the  theoretical  constructs  underlying  this 
study,  students  should  be  able  to  learn  regardless  of  their 
failure  histories,  and  academic  progress  should  occur  if  the 
learning  environment  is  positive  (Comer,  1990)  .   Contingency 
contracts,  which  were  based  on  reinforcement  techniques  to 
facilitate  behavior  change,  provided  a  positive  approach  to 
motivating  students  to  learn,  managing  their  behavior  in  the 
classroom,  and  improving  their  self-esteem  (Mercer  &  Mercer, 
1985;  Murphy,  1988) .   Therefore,  contingency  contracts  should 
be  considered  a  viable  alternative  as  an  effective 
intervention  strategy  to  address  the  problems  of  low- 
achieving  and  failing  male  students  (Murphy,  1988)  . 

Problem 

Educators  wish  to  assist  low-performing  and  failing 
students  to  succeed  academically.   Contingency  contracts  have 
been  reported  by  special  educators  to  be  an  effective 
intervention  in  assisting  low-performing  and  failing  students 
in  accomplishing  this  aim.   Yet,  the  use  and  empirical 
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validation  of  contingency  contracts  in  regular  elementary 
education  classrooms  have  been  limited. 

Purpose 

An  experimental  study  was  conducted  to  investigate  the 
use  of  contingency  contracts  as  an  effective  intervention  to 
motivate  low-performing  Black  and  White  male  students  in 
regular  elementary  education  classrooms  to  achieve 
academically.   A  second  purpose  was  to  determine  if  the  use 
of  contingency  contracts  would  also  improve  the  classroom 
behavior  and  self-esteem  of  low-performing  male  students.   In 
addition,  the  effects  of  the  student's  race  on  these 
variables  were  investigated.   More  specifically,  this 
researcher  attempted  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

Research  Questions 

1.  What  effect  do  contingency  contracts  have  on  students' 
motivation  to  begin  and  complete  academic  work? 

2.  What  effect  do  contingency  contracts  have  on  students' 
behavior  and  compliance  with  classroom  rules? 

3.  What  effect  do  contingency  contracts  have  on  students' 
academic  achievement  and  grades? 

4.  What  effect  do  contingency  contracts  have  on  students' 
self-esteem? 

5.  What  effect  does  the  race  have  on  academic  achievement, 
self-esteem,  and  classroom  behavior? 
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6.    What  do  students  perceive  to  be  the  cause  of  their 

success  or  failure? 
These  research  questions  resulted  in  nine  hypotheses  that 
were  tested  in  this  study. 

Design  for  the  Study 

The  design  for  this  study  was  a  randomized  pretest- 
posttest  experimental  control  group  design  (Isaac  &  Michael, 
1982) .   A  total  of  72  low-performing  fourth-  and  fifth-grade 
male  students  (36  Black  and  36  White)  participated  in  the 
study.   Criteria  for  selection  of  subjects  consisted  of  (a) 
enrollment  in  fourth  and  fifth  regular  education  classes,  (b) 
a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2.75  or  less  in  the  areas 
of  reading,  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  language,  (c) 
normal  intelligence,  (d)  and  regular  attendance. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  nine  hypotheses  were  tested  in  this 


study: 


No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 
adjusted  mean  posttest  scores  for  the  measure  of 
academic  achievement  for  low-performing  students 
who  receive  contingency  contracts  when  compared  to 
low-performing  students  who  do  not  receive 
contingency  contracts. 

No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 
adjusted  mean  posttest  scores  for  the  measure  of 
classroom  behavior  for  low-performing  students  who 
receive  contingency  contracts  when  compared  to  low- 
performing  students  who  do  not  receive  contingency 
contracts . 
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H3    No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 
adjusted  mean  posttest  scores  for  the  measure  of 
self-esteem  for  low-performing  students  who  receive 
contingency  contracts  when  compared  to  low- 
performing  students  who  do  not  receive  contingency 
contracts . 

H4  There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 
effect  on  the  measure  of  academic  achievement  for 
low-performing  students. 

H5    There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  classroom  behavior  for  low- 
performing  students. 

H6    There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 
effect  on  the  measure  of  self-esteem  for  low- 
performing  students. 

H7    There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  academic  achievement  for 
low-performing  students. 

Hg    There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  classroom  behavior  for  low- 
performing  students. 

Hg    There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 
effect  on  the  measure  of  self-esteem  for  low- 
performing  students. 

Each  hypothesis  was  tested  separately  at  alpha  =  .05  for 
the  variables  academic  achievement,  classroom  behavior,  and 
self-esteem.   A  statement  of  the  limitations  of  the  study 
addressing  the  generalizability  of  the  results  can  be  found 
in  Chapter  IV. 

Definition  of  Terms 

A  variety  of  terms  are  being  defined  so  clarity  in  the 
study  is  facilitated. 
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Low-performing  students  (LPS)  are  students  identified  by 
the  teacher  as  performing  below  grade  level  in  reading,  math, 
science,  social  studies,  and  language.   The  LPS  must  have 
earned  a  2.75  cumulative  grade-point  average  or  less  in  the 
above  subjects  for  a  6-week  grading  period  during  the  1990-91 
school  year. 

Behavior-problem  students  (BPS)  are  students  identified 
by  the  teacher  as  students  who  do  not  comply  with  specified 
classroom  rules . 

Self-esteem  refers  to  the  value  a  student  places  on  the 
self  (Metcalfe,  1981) .   It  is  based  upon  beliefs  the  student 
holds  of  self,  others,  and  the  world  in  general  as  a  result 
of  real-life  experiences  with  significant  others  and  a 
conviction  about  basic  worth  and  values  (Magee,  1987)  . 

Poverty  is  defined  by  the  state  guidelines  for  family 
income  and  size  (gross  salary  range  from  $8,164.00  to 
$27,638.00),  and  students  meeting  eligibility  criteria  for 
the  free  and  reduced  school  lunch  program  (Florida  School 
Laws,  Chapter  228,  1990) . 

Motivation  is  defined  as  the  student's  willingness  to 
perform  tasks  without  visible  external  pressure  to  do  so,  and 
when  other  behavior  alternatives  are  available  (Allen,  1982) . 

Contingency  contracts  are  written  agreements  between  two 
or  more  persons  stating  specific  consequences  for  identified 
specific  behaviors  (Mercer  &  Mercer,  1985;  Murphy,  1988) . 
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Summary 

The  focus  for  this  study  is  presented  in  Chapter  I .   The 
issue  of  low-achieving  and  failing  students  was  identified  as 
a  national  and  local  concern  with  failure  occurring  at  a 
higher  rate  for  males  than  for  females .   The  need  for  the 
study  arose  from  the  need  for  effective  intervention 
strategies  to  prevent  student  failure  and  implementation  of 
these  strategies  in  the  early  elementary  grades.   The 
rationale  for  the  study  focused  on  the  theoretical  foundation 
for  using  contingency  contracts  as  positive,  effective 
interventions . 

The  statement  of  the  problem  indicated  that  contingency 
contracts  had  been  used  by  special  educators  but  had  not  been 
empirically  investigated  with  Black  and  White  low-performing 
and  failing  male  students  in  regular  elementary  education 
classrooms.   The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the 
use  of  contingency  contracts  as  an  effective  intervention  and 
the  effects  such  contracts  might  have  on  low-performing  male 
students'  motivation  to  perform  academic  work,  their 
classroom  behavior,  and  self-esteem.   In  addition,  the 
effects  of  the  student's  race  on  these  variables  were 
investigated. 

Research  questions,  an  overview  of  the  research  design, 
hypotheses  tested,  statement  of  the  limitation  of  the  study 
and  definitions  of  terms  used  within  the  study  to  facilitate 
clarity  were  also  covered.   Chapter  II  is  a  review  of 


relevant  research,  and  Chapter  III  covers  the  methodology 
procedures  employed  in  the  study.    Chapter  IV  contains  the 
results  of  testing  the  nine  null  hypotheses,  and  Chapter  V 
concludes  with  a  summary,  a  discussion  of  the  results, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  for  further  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  use  of 
contingency  contracts  as  an  effective  intervention  to 
motivate  low-performing  Black  and  White  male  students  in 
regular  education  classes  to  achieve  academically.   A  second 
purpose  was  to  determine  if  the  use  of  contingency  contracts 
would  improve  the  classroom  behavior  and  self-esteem  of  low- 
performing  male  students.   A  third  purpose  was  to  investigate 
the  differences  between  Black  and  White  males  on  these 
variables . 

A  review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  the  purpose  of 
this  study  was  conducted.   The  review  encompassed  the 
following  topics:   (a)  academic  failure,  (b)  behavior 
problems,  (c)  self-esteem,  and  (d)  effective  intervention 
strategies . 

Academic  Failure 

Students  who  had  experienced  academic  failure  were 
inclined  to  perform  below  minimum  grade-level  academic 
standards  and  to  make  failing  marks  in  such  academic  subjects 
as  reading,  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  language 
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(Rose,  Medway,  Cantell,  &  Marus,  1983)  .   When  students 
experienced  repeated  failure,  the  impact  was  frequently  a 
lack  of  motivation  to  perform  academic  work,  an  increase  in 
behavior  problems,  and  lowered  self-esteem  (Canfield,  1990; 
Kauffman,  1989) .   When  the  failure  cycle  continued,  students 
tended  to  develop  negative  behavior  patterns  and  viewed 
dropping  out  of  school  as  a  viable  alternative  to  the  failure 
and  loss  of  self-esteem  (DeRidder,  1990;  Ogbu,  1990)  . 
Research  has  indicated  that  students  tend  to  experience 
academic  failure  as  early  as  the  elementary  grades,  and  Black 
males  and  males  from  impoverished  families  tend  to  be  more 
adversely  affected  than  females  and  other  groups  (Bond,  1981; 
Boyer,  1989;  Knujufu,  1990) . 

Poverty 

Students  living  in  poverty  were  defined  as  those 
students  whose  parents'  gross  income  fell  within  the  1990-91 
state  guidelines  for  poverty  (i.e.,  income  range  from 
$8,164.00  to  $27,638.00,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
family) .   Students  were  also  classified  as  living  in  poverty 
who  met  the  state  eligibility  criteria  for  the  free  and 
reduced  school  lunch  program  (Florida  School  Laws,  Chapter 
228,  1990) . 

Research  has  indicated  that  many  students  live  in 
poverty  and  that  poverty  places  the  student  at  risk  for 
failure  (Hewett  &  Forness,  1984)  .   Several  investigators 
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supported  these  assertions.   For  example,  Hodgkinson  (1985) 
reported  more  than  one  in  five  school  children  come  from 
families  living  in  poverty.   In  addition,  Shoenmyen  (1988) 
and  the  National  Education  Association  (1989)  stated  75 
percent  of  Florida's  1987  dropouts  were  students  living  in 
poverty.   The  dropout  rate  for  males  was  58  percent  compared 
to  42  percent  for  females.   Gustafson  (1989)  also  indicated 
that  in  1987  more  juveniles  under  the  age  of  18  were  arrested 
than  graduated  from  high  school  and  that  many  of  these 
students  were  from  poor  families. 

With  the  number  of  families  living  in  poverty 
increasing,  as  well  as  the  demands  for  academic  excellence, 
it  is  anticipated  that  failure  and  dropout  rates  will 
continue  to  rise  (Hodgkinson,  1985;  Knujufu,  1990;  Ogbu, 
1990) .   Although  failure  rates  tend  to  be  higher  for  Black 
males  and  males  from  impoverished  families,  some  researchers 
have  found  that  irrespective  of  the  impoverished  backgrounds 
of  male  students,  differences  in  the  academic  performance  of 
Blacks  and  Whites  still  exist  (Cole,  1983;  Comer,  1990; 
Knujufu,  1990;  National  Research  Council,  1989;  Nettles, 
1988)  . 

Race 

According  to  research,  Black  males  experienced  academic 
failure  at  a  greater  rate  than  White  males,  and  Black  males 
were  also  more  susceptible  to  dropping  out  of  school.   Cole 
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(1983)  reported  the  dropout  rate  for  the  1982  school  year  for 
Blacks  was  28  percent  compared  to  17  percent  for  Whites. 
Blacks'  academic  achievement  levels  were  also  2  or  more  years 
behind  national  norms.   Poussaint  (1983)  also  reported  Blacks 
represented  a  disproportionate  number  of  students 
experiencing  academic  failure  when  compared  to  other  groups. 

Baratz  (1986)  conducted  further  research  and  found  that 
Black  males  dropped  below  grade  level  in  elementary  school 
and  fell  further  behind  until,  at  age  16,  at  least  35  percent 
were  below  their  model  grade,  when  compared  to  Whites.   In 
addition,  Baratz-Snowden  (1987)  indicated  that  in  1984  half 
of  the  Black  males  18  to  19  had  not  graduated  from  high 
school  compared  to  Whites  and  other  groups . 

Nettles  (1988)  reported  that  differences  in  the  academic 
performance  of  Blacks  and  Whites  were  apparent  well  before 
they  entered  high  school.   Blacks  repeatedly  scored  lower  on 
standardized  tests  than  other  groups,  and  many  Blacks  did  not 
believe  they  were  as  smart  as  Whites  so  did  not  work  hard  at 
learning.   Ogbu  (1990)  also  asserted  that  feelings  of 
inferiority  and  self-defeat  tend  to  discourage  Black  males 
from  working  up  to  their  potential. 

Kunjufu  (1990)  conducted  additional  research  and  found  a 
disproportionate  number  of  Black  males  were  placed  in  slower 
reading  groups  and  special  education  programs.   Black  males 
also  comprised  85  percent  of  the  students  in  special 
education  classes  but  only  4  percent  of  the  students  in  the 
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gifted  and  talented  classes.   According  to  Ogbu  (1990), 
differences  in  the  academic  performance  of  Blacks  and  Whites 
have  narrowed  since  the  1970s,  but  Blacks  have  continued  to 
lag  well  behind  Whites  in  their  academic  achievement, 
standardized  tests,  and  college  enrollment. 

Several  researchers  have  supported  the  premise  that 
increased  poverty  and  academic  failure  have  influenced 
student  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.   For 
example,  Collison  (1987)  reported  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
Black  students  enrolled  in  college  but  an  even  greater 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Black  males.   Gustafson  (1989)  also 
reported  Florida  has  the  highest  school  dropout  rates  in  the 
nation.   During  the  1987-88  school  year,  more  males  dropped 
out  of  school  and  went  to  prison  than  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Some  researchers  have  also  found  that  differences  exist 
in  the  type  of  preparation  Black  and  White  students  receive 
for  college  enrollment.   For  example,  Baratz  (1986)  reported 
that  in  1980,  32  percent  of  Black  students  were  enrolled  in 
an  academic  track  compared  to  42  percent  of  Whites.   Nettles 
(1988)  also  indicated  the  number  of  Black  students  taking 
college  preparatory  courses  had  dropped  even  more  by  1987. 
Keller  (1989)  further  indicated  there  has  been  a  35  percent 
drop  in  the  number  of  Blacks  taking  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (GRE) ,  and  the  mean  score  for  Blacks  was 
considerably  lower  than  the  mean  score  for  Whites. 
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Causes  of  Failure 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  students  failing  or  their 
ethnic  background,  all  students  make  attributions  regarding 
the  cause  of  their  failure  (Weiner,  1980,  1984)  .   The 
research  findings  of  several  investigators  indicated  that 
students  frequently  attribute  their  failure  to  either  lack  of 
ability  or  lack  of  effort.   For  example,  Rich  and  Hyatt 
(1981)  investigated  developmental  trends  in  children's 
attributions  for  success  and  failure  in  achievement  and 
social  situations.   Twenty-four  second  graders,  21  fourth 
graders,  and  24  sixth  graders  participated  in  the  study. 
Students  attributed  success  to  effort  and  ability  and  failure 
to  lack  of  effort  and  ability. 

Taliuli  and  Gama  (1986)  also  assessed  the  causal  factors 
elementary  students  attributed  their  success  and  failure  to 
in  the  performance  of  academic  tasks.   Two  hundred  thirty- 
seven  low  socioeconomic-status  fourth  graders  participated  in 
the  study.   The  students  with  a  history  of  academic  success 
attributed  their  success  to  effort  and  ability  and  were  more 
capable  of  performing  well  than  the  children  with  a  history 
of  failure.   Failing  students  did  not  believe  in  their 
ability  to  succeed  and  viewed  their  failure  as  a  lack  of 
effort  and  ability. 
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Students'  Response  to  Failure 

Although  several  researchers  have  found  students 
frequently  attribute  their  success  and  failure  to  ability  and 
effort,  Diener  and  Dweck  (1980)  found  students  with  histories 
of  success  or  failure  respond  to  their  achievement 
differently.   For  example,  students  who  had  experienced 
academic  success  developed  high  concepts  of  ability,  whereas 
students  who  had  experienced  failure  developed  low  concepts 
of  ability. 

Students  who  had  high  concepts  of  their  ability  did  not 
perceive  failure  as  failure  and  accepted  corrections  as 
useful  information  rather  than  evaluations  of  incompetence. 
On  the  other  hand,  students  who  had  low  concepts  of  their 
ability  tended  to  avoid  achievement  situations,  gave  up 
easily,  and  devalued  their  performance  when  successful.   In 
addition,  the  students  who  had  low  concepts  of  their  ability 
did  not  view  success  as  predictive  of  future  success,  tended 
to  exaggerate  their  failure,  and  did  not  believe  they  could 
increase  their  achievement  by  increasing  their  effort  (Diener 
&  Dweck,  1980) . 

The  research  by  Ames  and  Ames  (1981)  supported  the 
findings  that  students  who  experience  failure  felt  threatened 
and  were  afraid  to  risk  trying  again  to  achieve  academic 
success.   Their  desire  to  avoid  failure  became  stronger  than 
their  desire  to  achieve.   Harari  and  Covington  (1981)  also 
found  that  students  who  repeatedly  failed  to  attain  academic 
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success  slowly  lost  confidence  in  their  ability  to  ever 
succeed  academically.   Once  students  accepted  failure  and 
were  convinced  they  were  incompetent,  they  gave  up  the 
struggle  for  self-regard  through  the  attainment  of  high 
academic  achievement . 

Stevens  and  Pihl's  (1982)  investigation  supported 
previous  research.   In  a  sample  of  337  failing  sixth  graders 
of  normal  intelligence,  researchers  found  that  once  students 
accepted  failure,  they  were  less  productive  in  performing 
academic  work  and  more  anxious  than  their  more  successful 
peers.   The  failing  students  became  vulnerable  to  the  stress 
of  failure  and  remained  at  risk  for  future  failure.   Thus, 
the  longer  the  student's  history  of  repeated  failure,  the 
more  difficult  it  was  to  assist  the  student  in  overcoming 
expectations  for  future  failure  (Dweck,  1983)  . 

Strategies  to  Cope  with  Failure 

Research  has  indicated  when  students  experience  repeated 
failure,  they  frequently  resort  to  defensive  strategies  to 
protect  their  sense  of  worth  (Covington,  1984)  .   For  example, 
students  might  avoid  academic  work  by  not  trying  or  by  making 
excuses  or  tend  to  set  unrealisticlly  high-achievement  goals 
to  shift  the  causes  of  failure  from  ability  to  lack  of  effort 
(Ames  &  Ames,  1981) .   Ability  is  widely  perceived  as  a  major 
cause  of  success,  and  success  in  turn  signifies  worthiness 
(Covington,  1984).   Teachers  also  tend  to  foster  students' 
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perceptions  that  worthiness  is  accomplished  from  academic 
success  because  academic  success  is  reinforced  (Covington  & 
Omelich,  1981) . 

Effort  was  also  perceived  as  an  important  source  of 
worthiness.   When  a  student  tried  hard  and  failed,  the 
student  experienced  a  loss  of  self-esteem.   A  loss  of  self- 
esteem  placed  the  student  at  a  greater  risk  for  future 
failure.   Combinations  of  high  effort  and  failure  led  to 
suspicions  of  low  ability.   When  students  suspected  they  had 
low  ability,  they  felt  incompetent.   This  feeling  triggered 
shame  and  humiliation.   When  they  experienced  shame  and 
humiliation,  students  exerted  some  effort  to  avoid  punishment 
and  feelings  of  guilt,  but  not  so  much  effort  as  to  risk 
incompetency-linked  humiliation  should  they  try  hard  and  fail 
anyway.   Because  of  students'  perceptions  of  the  importance 
of  ability  to  achievement  and  self-esteem,  when  forced, 
students  chose  the  consequences  of  guilt  rather  than 
humiliation  related  to  incompetency  and  failure  (Covington  & 
Omelich,  1980,  1982) . 

The  research  by  Brown  and  Weiner  (1984)  supported  the 
findings  that  students  preferred  their  achievement  to  be 
caused  by  ability  rather  than  effort,  and  that  effort 
placed  students  at  risk  for  failure  and  loss  of  self-worth. 
Once  students  accepted  failure,  teachers  had  difficulty 
helping  them  to  overcome  the  debilitating  effects  of  past 
failures . 
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Relationship  Between  Academic  Failure  and  Motivation 

Motivation  was  defined  as  a  student's  willingness  to 
perform  tasks  without  visible  external  pressure  to  do  so  and 
when  other  behavior  alternatives  were  available  (Allen, 
1982) .   Researchers  have  found  a  strong  correlation  between 
academic  failure  and  a  decrease  in  students'  motivation  to 
perform  academic  tasks.   Beck  and  Muia  (1980)  investigated 
students  who  had  failed  and  found  when  students  receive  poor 
academic  grades,  the  failure  created  feeling  of  alienation. 
Students  were  also  less  motivated  to  perform  the  academic 
work.   Hubbell  (1980)  also  found  that  students  who 
continuously  experienced  academic  failure  were  prone  to 
demonstrate  low  motivation  to  perform  academic  tasks. 

Bandura  and  Schunk's  (1981)  research  on  efficacy 
perceptions  indicated  that  motivation  was  greater  in  students 
who  believed  they  had  the  competence  needed  to  succeed  on  a 
task  than  students  who  lack  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
succeed  academically.   Allen's  (1982)  investigation  of 
failing  students  supported  previous  findings.   In  a  sample  of 
168  fifth  and  sixth  graders,  the  attributions  or  causal 
factors  for  students'  failure  played  an  important  role  in 
motivating  students  to  continue  to  perform  academic  tasks. 
Students  who  attributed  their  failure  to  lack  of  ability  were 
less  motivated  to  continue  performing  academic  tasks. 

Feather  (1982)  indicated  a  student's  motivation  to  learn 
was  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  students  valued 
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participation  in  the  task  itself  or  the  rewards  students 
received  from  successful  completion  of  the  task.   Gjesme 
(1983)  provided  support  for  this  premise.   Five  hundred 
twenty-four  sixth  graders'  achievement  motives,  achievement 
level,  future  time  orientation,  sex,  and  perceived  importance 
of  school  activity  were  investigated  in  relation  to  approach- 
avoidance  motivation.   Success-oriented  students  had  the 
highest  approach  motivation.   Dweck  and  Elliott  (1983)  also 
found  that  motivation  was  greater  in  students  who  set  goals 
of  moderate  difficulty  levels,  pursued  their  goals,  and 
concentrated  on  achieving  success. 

According  to  Wlodkowski  (1984)  students'  desire  and 
motivation  to  learn  were  influenced  by  the  work  they  did  and 
the  expectations  and  feedback  received  from  teachers  and 
other  students.   Brophy  (1987)  further  concluded  that 
students  were  more  motivated  to  perform  academic  work  if  they 
believed  they  could  succeed  if  reasonable  effort  was  applied. 
Students  were  less  motivated  to  perform  academic  tasks  when 
they  were  convinced  they  would  fail  regardless  of  their 
effort.   Thus,  motivating  students  to  learn  can  be  stimulated 
by  linking  successful  task  performance  to  valued  rewards  for 
good  performance . 

Behavior  Problems 

Kauffman  (1989)  indicated  that  a  strong  relationship 
existed  between  students'  low  academic  performance  and 
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classroom  behavior  problems.   DeRidder  (1990)  also  indicated 
that  behavior  problems  or  students'  noncompliance  with 
classroom  rules  occurred  because  of  the  severe  sense  of 
frustration  failing  students  experienced  when  their 
educational  needs  were  not  met.   The  message  failing  students 
received  was  one  of  rejection,  which,  in  turn,  created 
rejection  of  school  in  students.   In  addition  to  the 
frustration  and  rejection  students  experienced  because  of 
academic  failure,  researchers  found  that  the  attitudes  and 
expectations  of  teachers  toward  failing  students  influenced 
students'  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

The  research  on  teachers'  attitudes  and  expectations 
toward  low-performing  and  failing  students  indicated  teachers 
perceived  these  students  as  more  difficult  to  teach 
(Kauffman,  1989;  Weiner,  1980) .   Several  researchers  have 
supported  this  premise.   For  example,  Kauffman  (1989)  found 
that  negative  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  failing  students 
with  behavior  problems  reinforced  students'  perceptions  of 
themselves  as  worthless.   Teachers  were  reported  as 
displaying  negative  attitudes  when  they  rejected  students  and 
overemphasized  students'  weak  skill  areas. 

Coleman  and  Gilliam  (1983)  also  found  that  regular 
teachers  in  an  elementary  school  tended  to  display  more 
negative  attitudes  toward  low-performing  and  failing  students 
who  behaved  aggressively  in  class  than  they  did  toward 
students  who  just  withdrew  from  social  contact .   Lewin, 
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Nelson,  and  Tollefson  (1983)  found  similar  results.   Teachers 
tended  to  exhibit  more  negative  attitudes  toward  failing 
students  who  were  disruptive  in  the  classroom  than  they  did 
toward  disruptive  students  who  were  academically  more 
successful . 

Strain,  Lambert,  Kerr,  Stagg,  and  Lenkner  (1983)  also 
found  that  teachers  exhibited  more  negative  attitudes  toward 
students  who  were  poorly  adjusted  in  school  than  they  did 
toward  other  students.   For  example,  teachers  seldom 
reinforced  appropriate  behavior  of  failing  students  with 
behavior  problems,  and  their  feedback  to  these  students  was 
frequently  negative.   Often  failing  students'  behavior  and 
academic  difficulties  became  worse. 

In  yet  another  study,  Johnson  and  Blankenship  (1984) 
examined  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  students  with 
behavior  problems.   Teachers  tended  to  have  negative  views  of 
low-performing  and  failing  students,  especially  if  students 
were  aggressive  or  disruptive  in  class. 

In  addition  to  teacher  attitudes,  several  researchers 
found  that  teacher  expectations  influenced  students'  academic 
performance  and  behavior  in  the  classroom.   Hersh  and  Walker 
(1983)  and  Walker  and  Rankin  (1983)  examined  the  expectations 
and  standards  of  elementary  school  teachers  that  were 
critical  for  academic  success.   Students  with  externalizing 
problems  who  acted  out  aggressively  had  difficulty  meeting 
teachers'  expectations  and  standards  for  academic  success. 
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Walker  (1986)  also  reported  that  teachers  who  had  a  poor 
tolerance  for  low-performing  students  with  behavior  problems 
were  prone  to  resist  the  placement  of  these  students  in  their 
classroom.   When  these  students  were  placed  in  resisting 
teachers'  classrooms,  they  were  often  not  encouraged  to 
become  engaged  in  the  learning  process . 

Gama  and  de  Jesus  (1986)  investigated  teachers* 
expectations  of  schooling  and  their  causal  attributions 
regarding  the  academic  performance  of  their  students.   Four 
hundred  fifty-one  elementary  school  teachers  participated  in 
the  study.   Teachers  were  found  to  hold  high  expectations  of 
schooling  for  successful  students  and  low  expectations  for 
unsuccessful  students.   These  teachers  also  attributed 
student  academic  success  to  effort,  family  interest,  and  the 
teacher's  skill  in  teaching  and  relating  to  students  and 
attributed  academic  failure  to  lack  of  student  effort,  lack 
of  family  interest,  and  the  failure  of  students  to  do  school 
work . 

Bandura  (1986)  pointed  out  that  students  were  great 
imitators.   They  mimicked  and  observed  teachers  constantly. 
Teachers'  attitudes  and  actions  in  the  classroom  strongly 
influenced  the  way  students  approached  their  academic  work 
and  behaved.   If  the  perceptions  and  expectations  of  teachers 
were  negative  toward  low-performing  and  failing  students  and 
the  teachers  were  unsupportive  of  these  students'  efforts, 
then  the  problems  of  failing  students  were  compounded.   The 
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negative  attitudes  of  teachers  served  to  reinforce  failing 
students'  perceptions  of  themselves  and  their  work  as 
inadequate . 

To  prevent  regular  teachers  from  developing  negative 
attitudes  toward  low-performing  students  with  behavior 
problems  and  low-performing  students  from  emulating  the 
negative  attitudes  of  teachers,  regular  education  teachers 
can  use  positive  intervention  strategies,  such  as  contingency 
contracts  (Murphy,  1985) .   Contingency  contracts  have  been 
used  by  special  education  teachers  as  a  tool  to  motivate 
students  and  help  them  assume  personal  responsibility  for 
learning  and  behavior  (Murphy,  1988)  . 

Relationship  Between  Behavior  and  Learning 

Several  researchers  have  studied  the  relationship 
between  student  behavior  problems  in  the  classroom  and 
academic  failure,  as  well  as  teacher  behaviors  exhibited  in 
the  classroom  that  have  contributed  to  increased  student 
misconduct  and  learning  problems.   J.  L.  Epstein  (1981) 
examined  anecdotal  and  descriptive  records  of  teachers  and 
found  enough  evidence  to  support  that  when  teachers  were 
insensitive  toward  students  in  the  classroom,  students  tended 
to  develop  behavior  and  learning  problems.   Also,  teachers 
who  repressed  students'  individuality,  demanded  uniformity  in 
their  academic  performance,  and  disregarded  students' 
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learning  styles  and  rates  contributed  to  the  learning  and 
behavior  problems  displayed  by  students. 

Mayer,  Nafpaktitis,  Butterworth,  and  Hollingsworth 
(1987)  reported  similar  findings.   When  the  school 
environment  was  punitive,  the  teacher  was  insensitive  to  the 
individual  needs  of  students,  teacher  demands  were  excessive 
and  inflexible,  and  students  were  forced  to  conform  to  the 
same  academic  and  behavioral  requirements,  students  tended  to 
respond  with  resentment,  hostility,  vandalism,  and  passive 
resistance  to  classroom  rules.   They  also  found  high 
correlations  between  vandalism  and  punitive  school 
environments  that  did  not  recognize  individual  differences. 
Reasonable  rules  must  be  maintained  for  safety  and  the  well 
being  of  all,  but  excessive  and  inflexible  demands  were 
resented  by  students. 

Insensitivity  to  students'  needs  was  not  the  only  factor 
that  was  found  to  influence  students'  learning  and  behavior 
in  the  classroom.   Researchers  also  found  that  task 
difficulty  and  academic  failure  influenced  students'  academic 
performance  and  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

Center,  Deitz,  and  Kaufman  (1982)  found  when  low- 
performing  students  were  presented  with  tasks  that  were  too 
difficult,  frustration  occurred  and  students  tended  to 
display  disruptive  behavior  in  the  classroom.   As  the 
difficulty  level  of  tasks  increased,  so  did  students' 
disruptive  behavior.   Curtis  and  Meyers  (1983)  also  found 
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that  failing  students  had  five  times  as  many  serious  behavior 
problems  as  students  who  had  not  experienced  academic 
failure . 

Sandoval  and  Hughes  (1982)  investigated  the  academic 
failure  of  a  group  of  first  graders.   They  found  that  the 
behavior  problems  of  these  students  did  not  improve  even  when 
the  students  were  retained.   Kuppersmidt  and  Patterson  (1987) 
also  investigated  the  academic  performance  of  second  through 
fifth  graders.   In  a  sample  of  1,449  students  they  found  one- 
third  of  the  students  who  had  three  or  more  social  problems 
scored  below  the  25th  percentile  on  standardized  achievement 
tests.   Fewer  than  10  percent  of  students  who  had  no  social 
problems  obtained  such  low  achievement  scores.   Social 
problems  were  defined  by  teacher  and  peer  ratings  of 
aggressive  behavior,  shy  withdrawn  behavior,  peer  rejection, 
depression,  low  self-esteem,  low  parental  involvement  in 
education,  and  poor  grooming  and  personal  hygiene. 

Other  researchers  have  found  that  the  characteristics  of 
low-performing  students  with  behavior  problems  placed  these 
students  at  an  even  greater  risk  for  failure.   Hess  and 
Holloway  (1984),  Shinn,  Ramsey,  Walker,  Stieber,  and 
O'Neill  (1987),  and  Walker  and  McConnell  (1988)  investigated 
the  characteristics  of  low-performing  students  with 
behavior  problems  and  compared  their  characteristics  with 
those  of  high-achieving  students  with  no  behavior  problems. 
Low-performing  students  with  behavior  problems  had  traits 
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that  were  different  from  their  high-achieving  peers.   The 
traits  of  low-performing  students  with  behavior  problems  did 
not  facilitate  learning  or  allow  positive  relationships  to 
develop  between  these  students  and  their  teacher  and  peers. 

The  Need  for  Self-Esteem 

Self-esteem  was  defined  as  the  value  a  student  places  on 
self  and  is  based  upon  beliefs  about  the  self,  others,  and 
the  world  in  general  and  is  a  result  of  real-life  experiences 
with  significant  others  (Magee,  1987;  Metcalfe,  1981) . 
Students  try  to  behave  in  ways  to  maintain  confidence,  high 
opinions  of  self,  and  to  gain  recognition  from  others. 
Students  are  able  to  maintain  these  feelings  through 
achievement,  competence,  and  mastery  of  their  world.   When 
students  are  unable  to  meet  these  needs,  they  develop 
feelings  of  insecurity  and  inferiority  and  a  concern  about 
personal  worth  (Covington,  1984;  Ogbu,  1990;  Rose  et  al . , 
1983) . 

Research  indicated  academic  failure  has  a  negative 
effect  on  students'  self-esteem.   Rose  et  al .  (1983)  reported 
failure  led  to  students'  developing  feelings  of  frustration, 
apathy,  unhappiness,  behavior  problems,  and  poor-self-esteem. 
Hahn  (1987)  also  found  that  when  students  experienced  failure 
and  were  held  back  a  grade,  they  also  experienced  a  loss  of 
self-esteem  and  felt  powerless,  stigmatized,  and  helpless 
when  confronted  with  academic  tasks.   These  students  were 
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four  times  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  than  students 
who  had  never  failed. 

Several  researchers  have  investigated  the  relationship 
between  self-esteem  and  academic  performance.   Byrne  (1984) 
found  few  studies  to  support  a  statistical  relationship 
between  these  two  variables  but  believed  self-esteem  had 
properties  that  were  motivational.   Changes  in  self-esteem 
led  to  changes  in  the  student's  academic  achievement.   Marsh 
(1988)  supported  the  assertion  that  self-esteem  was 
motivational  and  could  be  mediated  through  constructs  such  as 
effort  and  persistence.   Thus,  self-esteem  was  more  likely  to 
affect  school  grades  than  standardized  test  scores.   Hadley 
(1988)  provided  further  support  for  this  finding  by 
investigating  the  effects  self-esteem  had  on  improving  the 
reading  scores  of  elementary  students.   The  sample  consisted 
of  165  male  and  female  students  in  seven  second-grade 
classrooms  from  one  elementary  school.   Using  an  affective 
curriculum  to  improve  students'  self-esteem,  significant 
gains  were  found  in  the  students'  reading  scores. 

Other  researchers  have  found  that  interventions  used  to 
improve  self-esteem  also  produced  gains  in  students'  academic 
performance.   Zeeman  (1982)  found  an  increase  in  students' 
academic  performance  after  improvements  were  made  in 
students'  self-esteem.   The  sample  consisted  of  10th  and  12th 
graders  and  2nd  and  3rd  graders.   Although  improvements  were 
made  for  all  groups,  the  greatest  gains  occurred  in  the 
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psychology  class  treatment  versus  tutoring  teaching  and  a 
combination  of  the  psychology  course  and  the  tutoring 
teaching.   Wooster  and  Carson  (1982)  also  found  that  when 
students  were  taught  social  and  communication  skills, 
improvements  were  made  not  only  in  self-esteem  but  in  the 
reading  scores  of  students. 

Jackson  (1983)  also  conducted  research  on  Black  rural 
students  in  fourth  and  fifth  grade  and  found  that  after 
students  had  participated  in  a  values  clarification 
curriculum,  they  showed  significant  improvements  in  both 
their  self-esteem  and  reading  scores.   Further  research  was 
conducted  by  Wanat  (1983) .   The  usefulness  of  a  16-week 
social  skills  program  in  changing  the  self-esteem  of  learning 
disabled  adolescents  was  examined.   Results  indicated  an 
improvement  in  students'  self-esteem.   Gurney  (1987)  also 
raised  the  self-esteem  of  maladjusted  boys  using  behavior 
modification  techniques.   A  sample  of  14  maladjusted  boys 
aged  10  to  12  years  was  provided  positive  self-referent 
verbal  statements  of  a  6-week  period  of  time.   The  positive 
statements  yield  a  significant  increase  in  the  students'  self- 
esteem.   Their  academic  performance  also  improved. 

According  to  Covington  (1984),  a  student's  self-esteem 
or  personal  worth  depends  primarily  on  the  student's 
ability  to  accomplish  academic  goals ,   Because  ability  was 
viewed  as  a  critical  component  of  success,  the  student's 
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self-perceptions  of  ability  became  a  significant  part  of  the 
student's  self-definition. 

When  students  performed  poorly  in  school  and  experienced 
academic  failure,  they  lost  their  sense  of  value  and  self- 
esteem.   When  students'  self-esteem  was  reduced,  students 
felt  shame  and  humiliation  (Covington,  1984) .   However,  low- 
performing  and  failing  students  could  still  maintain  self- 
esteem  and  worth  if  they  tried  hard  and  were  reinforced  for 
their  efforts.   Self-esteem  could  also  be  changed  with 
effective  interventions  that  were  positively  associated  with 
academic  performance  (Gettinger,  1988)  . 

The  Need  for  Effective  Intervention  Strategies 

Effective  intervention  strategies  are  methods  employed 
by  teachers  to  respond  appropriately  when  problems  occur,  as 
well  as  methods  used  to  prevent  problems  from  occurring. 
Effective  intervention  strategies  also  allow  teachers  to 
create  and  maintain  a  classroom  environment  that  fosters 
learning  and  appropriate  behavior  (Evertson  &  Emmer,  1982) . 

Traditional  interventions  used  by  regular  education 
teachers  to  address  the  academic  and  behavior  problems  of 
students  in  the  classroom  were  reactive  and  action-oriented 
in  nature.   Such  interventions  consisted  of  providing 
counseling,  logical  consequences,  problem  solving,  remediated 
instruction,  retention,  social  promotion,  assertive 
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discipline,  and  teacher  effectiveness  training  (Emmer  et  al., 
1980;  Gettinger,  1988;  Safer,  1982)  . 

Safer  (1982)  investigated  the  types  of  interventions 
used  by  regular  education  teachers  with  problem  students. 
Results  indicated  that  the  strategies  used  by  regular 
education  teachers  were  frequently  ineffective  in  reducing 
behavior  problems  in  the  classroom  and  improving  failing 
students'  achievement  levels  and  self-esteem.   Yet,  several 
investigators  have  provided  support  for  the  premise  that 
intervention  strategies  that  were  effective  in  helping 
teachers  manage  their  classrooms  and  keep  students  engaged  in 
learning  were  also  positively  related  to  students '  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  academic  skills  (Brophy,  1981,  1986; 
Brophy  &  Good,  1986;  Doyle,  1986;  Lentz  &  Shapiro,  1985) . 

Intervention  Strategies  for  Classroom  Management 

Speltz,  Shinamura,  and  McReynolds  (1982)  examined  two 
types  of  contingencies  and  their  effect  on  students'  behavior 
in  the  classroom.   Results  indicated  that  students'  positive 
social  interactions  and  academic  productivity  increased  when 
contingencies  were  used  to  manage  students'  behavior.   In 
another  investigation,  Van  Houten,  Nau,  Mackenzie-Keating, 
Sameoto,  and  Colavecchia  (1982)  found  when  students' 
disruptive  behaviors  in  the  classroom  were  continually 
reprimanded  and  controlled,  the  effect  was  an  improvement  in 
their  academic  performance.   Witt,  Hannafin,  and  Martens 
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(1983)  conducted  further  research  in  which  homebound 
contingencies  were  used.   They  found  when  students' 
disruptive  behaviors  in  the  classroom  decreased,  the  academic 
productivity  increased. 

Other  researchers  have  examined  the  use  of  reinforcement 
interventions  and  their  effect  on  the  students'  behavior  and 
academic  performance  in  the  classroom.   Gickling  and  Thompson 
(1985)  researched  the  use  of  contingencies  and  exchangeable 
reward  points  for  students'  on-task  behavior.   Results 
indicated  students '  on-task  behavior  increased  when 
contingencies  and  exchangeable  reward  points  were  offered. 
However,  their  on-task  behavior  decreased  when  the 
assignments  were  too  easy  or  too  hard.   Hoge  and  Andrews 
(1987)  also  examined  management  interventions  that  reinforced 
some  aspects  of  academic  productivity,  such  as  problems 
attempted  and  accuracy  rate.   Results  indicated  that 
interventions  that  reinforced  on-task  behavior  produced 
changes  in  more  global  measures  of  academic  achievement . 

Research  has  also  provided  support  for  the  premise  that 
intervention  strategies  that  were  positive  and  reinforced 
student  academic  performance  and  behavior  in  the  classroom 
tended  to  be  effective  in  facilitating  learning  (Gettinger, 
1988) .   Contingency  contracts  provide  an  example  of  a 
positive  intervention  strategy  that  has  been  used  primarily 
by  special  education  teachers  in  assisting  students  to 
accomplish  both  learning  and  behavioral  goals  (Murphy,  1988) . 
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Contingency  Contracts 

Contingency  contracts  are  based  upon  the  theoretical 
constructs  underlying  Skinner's  operant  research  and 
principles  of  behavior  change.   Contracts  provide  an  if-then 
arrangement  whereby  highly  preferred  activities  or 
consequences  are  provided  to  students  only  if  they  perform 
specific  behaviors  under  specific  conditions  (Mercer  & 
Mercer,  1985;  Murphy,  1988)  . 

Contingency  contracts  also  allow  students  choice,  as 
well  as  allow  teachers  to  work  with  students  in  positive  ways 
to  manage  students '  academic  and  behavior  problems  in  the 
classroom  (Kelley  &  Stokes,  1982;  Mercer  &  Mercer,  1985; 
Murphy,  1988;  Smith,  1984)  .   Although  several  researchers     (_/  r    , 


have  indicated  contingency  contracts  can  be  used  as  an  "x^^f^ 


effective  intervention  strategy  to  motivate  students  to  learn      Hv   \ 


academic  material,  improve  students'  classroom  behavior,  and 
their  self-esteem,  the  literature  indicated  contingency 
contracts  were  used  more  often  with  high  school  and  special 
education  students  and  involved  in-tact  classrooms  or  single 
case  studies  (Kelley  &  Stokes,  1982;  Murphy  1988) . 

Becker  et  al.  (1967)  studied  the  contingent  use  of 
teacher  attention  and  praise  in  reducing  classroom  behavior 
problems  of  10  urban  elementary  special  education  students. 
Students  showed  less  deviant  behavior  during  the  treatment 
phase.   However,  differential  teacher  attention  and  praise 
were  not  very  effective  with  two  students. 
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In  another  study,  Cantrell  et  al .  (1969)  used 
contingency  contract  procedures  to  manage  behavior  problems 
of  special  education  students  enrolled  in  first  through 
eleventh  grades.   Written  contracts  delineating  remediative 
changes  in  reinforcement  contingencies  were  prepared. 
Contracts  specified  specific  ways  the  child  could  obtain 
reinforcers  contingent  upon  approximations  to  desired 
appropriate  behaviors  chosen  as  incompatible  with  the 
referral  problem  behaviors .   Some  improvement  was  noted,  but 
further  experimental  analysis  was  recommended. 

In  a  third  study,  Kazdin  (1973)  examined  the  role  of 
instruction  and  contingent  reinforcement  in  changing  the 
deviant  behavior  of  147  students  in  six  elementary  school 
classrooms.   Students  participated  in  the  study  for  9  weeks. 
Two  first-,  third-,  and  fourth-grade  in-tact  classrooms  were 
selected.   Information  about  reinforcement  contingencies  were 
given  to  some  classes  and  withheld  from  others,  and 
reinforcement  was  made  contingent  upon  performance  for  some 
classes  and  not  for  others.   Contingent  reinforcement  was 
effective  in  altering  behavior.  -^Instructions  did  not  augment 
the  efficacy  of  contingent  reinforcement. 

In  a  fourth  study,  Arwood,  Williams,  and  Long  (1974) 
compared  the  effectiveness  of  written  contracts  and  teacher 
proclamations  (i.e.,  explicitly  stated  rules)  in  increasing 
appropriate  social  interaction  behaviors.   They  examined  the 
behavior  of  28  high  school  students  in  a  ninth  grade  English 
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class.   The  results  indicated  appropriate  behaviors  occurred 
at  a  rate  of  89  percent  under  contracting  conditions  and  76 
percent  under  proclamation  conditions  when  compared  to  a 
baseline  of  70  percent. 

Diaddigo  and  Dickie  (1978)  also  conducted  a  study  to 
examine  the  use  of  contingency  contracts  in  eliminating 
inappropriate  classroom  behavior.   Their  research  involved  a 
single  case  study  of  a  10-year-old  boy  from  a  private 
residential  school  for  emotionally  disturbed  students.   The 
results  showed  immediate  improvement  in  the  student's 
classroom  behavior  following  the  introduction  of  a 
contingency  contract  allowing  the  student  to  earn  biweekly 
home  visits.   The  home  visits  were  contingent  upon 
appropriate  classroom  behavior  (e.g.,  remaining  in  assigned 
area) .   The  results  also  indicated  that  a  token  system 
allowing  free  time  and  other  privileges  had  previously  been 
unsuccessful  in  reducing  this  student's  inappropriate 
behaviors . 

In  another  study,  Gundel  (1981)  examined  the  efficacy  of 
three  behavioral  interventions  for  reducing  the  disruptive 
behavior  of  36  emotionally  disturbed  boys  enrolled  in  a 
special  education  classroom.   The  students  had  a  mean  age  of 
9  years.   Results  indicated  that  contingency  contracts  were 
significantly  more  effective  than  either  self-regulation  or 
teacher  regulation  combined  with  self-regulation.   The  self- 
regulation  technique  involved  self-assessment,  self- 
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recording,  partial  self-determination  of  reinforcement,  and 
self-administration  or  reinforcement.   In  the  combination 
technique,  the  teacher  regulated  these  components  during  the 
first  week,  and  the  self-regulation  program  was  employed  the 
second  week . 

The  research  on  the  use  of  contingency  contracts  in  the 
classroom  has  been  applied  to  other  areas  of  concern  besides 
behavior  in  the  classroom.   For  example,  individuals 
interested  in  contingency  contracts  as  intervention 
strategies  have  investigated  their  use  with  such  topics  as 
academic  productivity,  academic  performance  accuracy,  on-task 
behavior  and  task  completion,  study  rate,  and  school 
attendance.   The  following  studies  relate  to  these  areas  and 
demonstrate  the  wide  variety  of  problems  that  contingency 
contracts  have  been  successfully  used  to  address. 

In  a  final  study  examining  disruptive  classroom 
behavior,  Murphy  (1985)  used  contingency  contracts  and 
differential  reinforcement  of  low  rates  of  behavior  to  reduce 
disruptive  behavior  in  the  classroom  of  one  student.   The 
research  involved  a  single  case  study  of  a  sixth-grade  boy 
who  displayed  disruptive  behaviors  of  talking  out  and  hitting 
other  students  in  class.   The  frequency  of  this  behavior 
occurred  as  often  as  63  times  per  day  during  baseline. 
Substantial  reduction  of  the  disruptive  behavior  occurred 
across  three  classroom  settings.   The  student's  misconduct 
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was  reduced  by  79  percent  during  the  contracting  intervention 
period. 

In  a  single  case  study  investigating  academic 
productivity,  Lovett  and  Curtis  (1969)  examined  the  effects 
of  self-imposed  contingencies  versus  teacher-imposed 
contingencies  on  the  academic  response  rate  of  a  12-year-old 
student.   The  student  was  enrolled  in  a  class  for  children 
with  behavioral  disorders.   Higher  academic  rates  occurred 
when  the  student  arranged  contingency  requirements  than  when 
the  teacher  specified  them. 

In  another  study  examining  academic  productivity,  Poppen 
and  Thompson  (1971)  investigated  the  effect  of  grade 
contracts  on  student  performance.   One  hundred  and  ten 
college  students  from  four  educational  psychology  classes 
participated  in  the  study.   Students  in  the  experimental 
group  were  evaluated  by  a  grade  contract  approach,  and 
students  in  the  control  group  were  evaluated  by  a  traditional 
method.   Differences  were  not  statistically  significant  even 
though  group  differences  favored  the  experimental  group. 

In  a  third  study,  Kirby  and  Shields  (1972)  conducted  a 
single  case  study  to  examine  the  arithmetic  response  rate  of 
a  seventh-grade  student  when  praise  and  immediate  correct 
feedback  were  provided.   The  findings  indicated  the  student's 
arithmetic  response  rate  and  percentage  of  time  spent  in 
attending  behavior  increased  when  praise  and  immediate 
correct  feedback  were  provided.   Removal  of  the  treatment  led 
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to  decreases  in  both  response  rate  and  attending  behavior. 
Reinstatement  of  the  procedure  again  produced  increases  in 
both  types  of  behavior. 

In  a  fourth  study  investigating  the  effects  of 
contingency  contracting  on  academic  productivity,  Williams 
and  Anandam  (1973)  awarded  disadvantaged  seventh-grade  junior 
high  school  students  points  for  academic  and  social  behaviors 
during  a  9-week  grading  period.   Grades  of  students  under 
contract  increased.   Grades  of  a  similar  control  group 
declined  slightly. 

In  another  study,  McCarty  et  al .  (1977)  applied  group- 
oriented  contingencies  to  increase  the  arithmetic  problem- 
solving  rates  of  four  behavior-disordered  adolescent 
residents  in  a  psychiatric  hospital.   The  results  indicated 
consistent  increases  in  the  subjects'  arithmetic  computation 
rates  as  a  function  of  group-oriented  contingencies. 

In  the  last  study  investigating  academic  productivity, 
Kelley  and  Stokes  (1982)  examined  the  effects  of  contingency 
contracting  on  students'  completion  of  workbook  items  in 
math,  reading,  and  English  in  an  alternative  education 
setting.   Their  research  involved  13  students  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  who  had  dropped  out  of  regular  high  school. 
The  results  indicated  students'  productivity  more  than 
doubled  during  the  contracting  period  as  compared  with  their 
productivity  prior  to  contracting. 
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In  a  study  investigating  on-task  behavior,  disruptive 
behavior,  and  daily  assignment  completion,  White-Blackburn, 
Semb,  and  Semb  (1977)  examined  the  effect  of  behavior 
contracts  on  these  behaviors.   Four  sixth-grade  students  were 
presented  with  a  list  of  good  conduct  and  assignment 
completion  goals  and  a  list  of  disruptive  behaviors  coupled 
with  a  list  of  rewards  and  penalties  that  could  be  earned. 
On-task  behavior  and  daily  assignment  completion  increased, 
weekly  grades  were  higher,  and  disruptive  behavior  decreased 
when  the  contract  was  in  effect. 

In  a  similar  study  investigating  on-task  behavior  and 
task  completion,  Kline  and  Mechelli  (1983)  compared  the 
effects  of  contingent  teacher  attention  plus  the  use  of  a 
study  carrel  with  contingency  contracting  of  on-task  behavior 
and  task  completion.   The  research  involved  a  single  case 
study  of  a  first  grade  girl.   The  results  indicated  that 
while  both  interventions  were  associated  with  increased  on- 
task  behavior  (i.e.,  looking  at  or  manipulating  task 
materials) ,  only  the  contracting  intervention  resulted  in 
greater  task  completion.   During  the  12-day  contracting 
period,  the  student  successfully  completed  all  three  daily 
assignments  compared  to  only  one  during  the  entire  5-day 
teacher  attention,  study  carrel  condition. 

In  a  different  study,  Bristol  and  Sloane  (1974)  examined 
the  effects  of  contingency  contracting  on  the  study  rate  and 
test  performance  of  36  college  students  who  volunteered  from 
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an  introductory  psychology  class.   Contingency  contracts 
significantly  increased  the  students'  study  rate  but  were 
only  selectively  effective  in  improving  the  test  performance 
of  below-average  students. 

In  yet  another  study,  McDonald,  Gallimore,  and  McDonald 
(1970)  examined  the  effects  of  contingency  counseling  on 
school  attendance.   During  the  first  study,  six  ninth-grade 
students  enrolled  in  a  special  motivation  class  and 
identified  as  chronic  nonattenders  participated  in  the  study. 
Reinforcers  were  provided  contingent  on  school  attendance. 
The  results  showed  a  significant  increase  over  the  baseline 
data  for  school  attendance  during  the  time  in  which  contracts 
were  in  effect.   The  second  study  involved  20  lOth-grade 
chronic  nonattenders,  using  the  same  procedures  as  in  study 
one,  compared  with  15  high  school  seniors  identified  as 
nonattenders  who  were  provided  more  traditional  attendance 
counseling.   The  results  were  similar  to  those  achieved  in 
study  one.   The  15  nonattenders  did  not  achieve  improved 
school  attendance . 

According  to  the  available  research,  contingency 
contracts  were  used  as  an  effective  alternative  strategy  that 
provided  a  positive  approach  to  facilitate  student  learning 
and  desirable  student  conduct.   Also,  contingency  contracts 
were  highly  motivating  because  students  shared  equal 
involvement  in  the  process  of  selecting  goals  and  rewards. 
Supportive  research  indicated  that  students  who  have  input 
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into  arranging  reinforcement  contingencies  at  school  were 
likely  to  perform  better  than  students  with  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  such  involvement  (Kazdin,  1980) . 

Rashke,  Stainback,  and  Stainback  (1982)  compared  the 
predictive  capabilities  of  parents,  teachers,  and  students  in 
selecting  appropriate  rewards.   The  results  indicated  a 
significant  discrepancy  between  the  reward  preferences  of 
students  and  the  rewards  actually  used  by  educators. 
According  to  this  study,  the  only  group  that  can  accurately 
predict  an  anticipated  reward  is  the  student  group.   Since 
the  key  to  the  effective  use  of  reinforcement  systems  is  the 
selection  of  the  reinforcers,  it  is  imperative  that  students 
be  active  participants  in  the  selection  process  (Smith, 
1984) . 

Several  writers  have  cited  that  active  teacher 
involvement  in  the  development  of  classroom-based 
interventions  was  also  beneficial.   Such  involvement 
strengthened  teacher  ownership  of  the  intervention  and 
thereby  promoted  more  accurate,  conscientious  implementation 
(Curtis  &  Meyers,  1985;  Idol-Maestas,  1983) .   They  believed 
that  teachers  who  had  an  active  role  in  developing  an 
intervention  would  make  reasonable  efforts  to  implement  the 
intervention  as  originally  designed. 

Despite  the  available  research  that  has  provided  support 
for  contingency  contracts  as  an  effective  intervention 
strategy  to  address  the  learning  and  behavior  problems  of 
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students  in  the  classroom,  the  use  of  this  strategy  by 
regular  education  teachers  still  lacks  empirical  validation. 
In  fact,  regular  education  teachers  tend  to  rate  their 
knowledge  in  the  use  of  effective  intervention  strategies  as 
highly  inadequate  (Gettinger,  1988;  McKee  et  al.,  1987)  and 
have  expressed  a  need  for  more  empirical  research  to  assist 
them  in  choosing  effective  interventions  (Bardon,  1987; 
Murphy,  1988) . 

In  Chapter  II  the  researcher  has  provided  a  review  of 
the  research  literature  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this 
study.   Chapter  III  contains  the  methodology  procedures  for 
implementing  this  study. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  use  of 
contingency  contracts  as  an  effective  intervention  strategy 
to  motivate  low-performing  Black  and  White  male  students  to 
achieve  academically.   A  second  purpose  was  to  determine  if 
the  use  of  contingency  contracts  would  have  a  positive  effect 
on  their  academic  achievement,  classroom  behavior,  and  self- 
esteem.   And,  third,  how  student  race  affected  these 
variables  . 

Chapter  III  contains  an  explanation  of  the  research 
methodology  and  procedures  used  in  the  study.   The  chapter 
has  been  divided  into  four  major  sections:   (a)  Subjects,  (b) 
Procedures,  (c)  Instrumentation,  and  (d)  Data  Analysis. 

Subjects 

Permission  to  Conduct  Study 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  this  study,  permission 
was  gained  from  the  following  sources:   (a)  the  University  of 
Florida  Human  Institutional  Review  Board,  (b)  Levy  County 
School  System,  (c)  parents/guardians  of  eligible  students, 
and  (d)  eligible  students.   Follow-up  contacts  were  made  by 
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the  researcher  to  parents  and  students  who  did  not  return  the 
permission  requests  (see  Appendix  A  for  sample  letters) . 

Selection  of  Subjects 

Eligibility  for  student  selection  to  participate  in  this 
study  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 
(a)  Students  had  to  be  low-performing  Black  and  White  males 
with  a  2.75  or  less  cumulative  grade  point  average  in 
reading,  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  language,  (b) 
enrolled  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  in  a  regular  education 
classroom,  (c)  had  normal  intelligence,  (d)  did  not  meet  the 
Department  of  Education  requirements  for  exceptional  student 
education  services  (ESE) ,  (e)  maintained  regular  attendance. 

Students'  duplicate  report  cards  and  attendance  records 
were  reviewed  for  grade  point  average  and  attendance  in 
school.   Students  with  a  record  of  excessive  absences,  eight 
or  more  during  a  6-week  period,  were  deleted  from  the 
eligibility  list. 

In  addition,  the  Cognitive  Skills  Index  (CSI)  from  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  was  reviewed  to 
determine  the  student's  level  of  potential  and  capability  of 
performing  on-grade  level  academic  work.   This  test  is 
administered  yearly  to  all  students  in  Levy  County.   If  the 
student's  CSI  fell  two  standard  deviations  below  the  mean, 
based  on  a  normal  distribution  with  a  mean  of  100  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  15,  the  student  was  deleted  from  the 
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eligibility  list.   Students  remaining  on  the  list  comprised 
the  eligibility  list  for  random  assignment  of  students  using 
a  table  of  random  numbers. 

Population 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  72  low- 
performing  Black  and  White  males  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  from  three  rural  public  elementary  schools  in  Levy 
County,  Florida.   Low-performing  males  were  selected  because 
research  has  indicated  that  males,  as  a  group,  perform  at  a 
lower  academic  achievement  level  than  females  (Knujufu, 
1990)  . 

The  socioeconomic  status  of  the  student  population  in 
the  three  schools  ranged  from  low  to  middle  class,  and  the 
mean  age  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  graders  was  9.5  years.   The 
student  population  in  the  three  schools  was  also  racially 
integrated,  and  the  male  to  female  ratio  was  approximately 
equal.   However,  Black  males  represented  8  to  10  percent  of 
the  student  population  compared  to  37  to  40  percent  for  White 
males . 

Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  72  low-performing  Black  and 
White  males  randomly  selected  from  the  pool  of  eligible 
students  and  assigned  to  experimental  and  control  groups.   At 
each  of  the  three  schools,  12  Black  males  were  randomly 
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assigned,  6  to  an  experimental  and  6  to  a  control  group. 
Also,  12  White  males  were  randomly  assigned,  6  to  an 
experimental  and  6  to  a  control  group  at  each  school  (see 
Appendix  B  for  sample  research  design) . 

At  each  school,  students  in  the  experimental  groups 
received  the  contingency  contract  treatment,  and  students  in 
the  control  groups  continued  to  receive  the  routine  classroom 
instruction  during  the  implementation  period. 

Research  Design,  Hypotheses,  and  Research  Questions 

An  experimental  randomized  pretest-posttest  control 
group  design  was  used  for  this  study  (Isaac  &  Michael,  1982). 
Randomization  techniques,  administered  systematically, 
enabled  the  researcher  to  assume  that  at  the  time  of 
assignment,  groups  were  equivalent. 

The  randomized  pretest-posttest  control  group  design  was 
chosen  because  it  controls  for  most  of  the  threats  to 
internal  validity.   Such  a  design  controls  for  selection 
bias,  history,  maturation,  statistical  regression,  and 
instrumentation  when  the  same  procedures  and  instruments  are 
used  for  the  same  groups  (Borg,  1987)  . 

The  three  independent  variables  were  contingency 
contract  treatment,  race,  and  school.   The  pretest  scores 
served  as  the  covariate  and  the  posttest  scores  serve  as  the 
dependent  variable. 
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Hypotheses 

Nine  hypotheses  were  proposed  for  testing  in  this  study. 
For  all  hypotheses,  the  dependent  variable  was  the  adjusted 
posttest  score  for  the  covariate  or  pretest  score. 


Hi    No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 
adjusted  mean  posttest  scores  for  the  measure  of 
academic  achievement  for  low-performing  students 
who  receive  contingency  contracts  when  compared  to 
low-performing  students  who  do  not  receive 
contingency  contracts. 

H2    No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 
adjusted  mean  posttest  scores  for  the  measure  of 
classroom  behavior  for  low-performing  students  who 
receive  contingency  contracts  when  compared  to  low- 
performing  students  who  do  not  receive  contingency 
contracts . 

H3    No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 
adjusted  mean  posttest  scores  for  the  measure  of 
self-esteem  for  low-performing  students  who  receive 
contingency  contracts  when  compared  to  low- 
performing  students  who  do  not  receive  contingency 
contracts . 

H4  There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 
effect  on  the  measure  of  academic  achievement  for 
low-performing  students. 

H5    There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  classroom  behavior  for  low- 
performing  students. 

H6    There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 
effect  on  the  measure  of  self-esteem  for  low- 
performing  students. 

H7    There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  academic  achievement  for 
low-performing  students. 

H8    There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  classroom  behavior  for  low- 
performing  students. 
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H9    There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 
effect  on  the  measure  of  self-esteem  for  low- 
performing  students. 

Each  hypothesis  was  tested  separately  at  alpha  =  .05  for  the 
variables  of  academic  achievement,  classroom  behavior,  and 
self-esteem. 

Procedures 

Teacher  Training 

The  classroom  teachers  of  the  fourth-  and  fifth-grade 
males  participating  in  the  study  were  trained  by  the 
researcher  to  implement  the  contingency  contracts  in  each  of 
the  three  elementary  schools.   A  total  of  21  teachers 
participated  in  the  study.   During  training,  teachers  were 
informed  they  were  participating  in  an  experimental  research 
study  targeting  Black  and  White  low-performing  male  students 
for  a  6-week  grading  period.   Their  responsibility  during  the 
study  was  to  (a)  explain  the  contingency  contract  process  and 
goals  to  students  in  the  experimental  group,  (b)  monitor 
students'  progress  toward  contract  goals,  (c)  explain  the 
reward  criteria  and  delivery  of  rewards  to  students,  and  (d) 
keep  track  of  contracts,  goals,  and  rewards  during  the  entire 
implementation  period.   Teachers  were  also  responsible  for 
completing  the  Achenbach  Child  Behavior  Checklist  for 
students  in  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  during 
pretesting  and  posttesting. 
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During  training,  teachers  were  given  a  sample  contract, 
and  the  researcher  explained  procedures  for  completing  the 
contract  form.   Teachers  were  also  provided  a  copy  of  a 
script  they  were  to  use  when  discussing  with  students'  their 
progress  toward  accomplishing  the  contract  goals  (see 
Appendix  C  for  sample  script) .   Teachers  practiced  reading 
the  script  to  become  familiar  with  it.   In  addition,  teachers 
were  provided  a  copy  of  the  Achenbach  Child  Behavior 
Checklist,  and  the  researcher  trained  them  in  procedures  for 
completing  this  test.   All  teachers  were  provided  the  same 
training  to  assure  that  the  same  procedures  were  used  with 
all  students  in  the  study. 

Contingency  Contracts 

Contingency  contracts  were  based  on  an  if-then 
arrangement  whereby  highly  preferred  activities  or 
consequences  were  provided  to  students  only  if  they  performed 
specific  behaviors  under  specific  conditions  (Murphy,  1988) . 
Students  assigned  to  the  experimental  group  made  a  written 
contract  with  the  classroom  teacher  to  achieve  three  academic 
and  one  behavioral  goal  daily  for  1  week  in  order  to  receive 
a  reward  and  bonus  reward.   If  students  failed  to  achieve  the 
specific  goals,  the  rewards  were  withheld. 

Contingency  contract  forms  were  designed  to  cover  five 
academic  subjects  (i.e.,  reading,  math,  science,  social 
studies,  and  language)  and  four  goals  daily  for  a  week.   The 
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contract  forms  also  allowed  teachers  easy  access  to  monitor 
and  record  student  progress  in  academic  subjects  and  goals. 
The  contract  forms  were  developed  and  provided  to  the 
teacher  by  the  researcher  (see  Appendix  D  for  sample  contract 
form) .   Students  were  instructed  to  tape  their  contracts  to 
their  desk.   At  the  end  of  each  week,  students  were  given  new 
contract  forms.   The  goals  remained  the  same,  but  students 
were  allowed  to  choose  their  reward  and  bonus  from  the  reward 
list.   Teachers  collected  and  kept  all  contract  forms  during 
the  implementation  of  the  treatment. 

Contract  Goals 

Four  daily  goals  were  addressed  on  the  contingency 
contract  forms  for  students  to  accomplish.   Such  goals 
included  (a)  begins  academic  task,  (b)  completes  academic 
task,  (c)  completes  academic  task  with  85  percent  accuracy, 
and  <d)  follow  rules.   These  four  goals  were  the  same  for  all 
students  in  the  experimental  groups. 

Rewards 

Rewards  were  provided  to  students  in  the  experimental 
groups  contingent  upon  completion  of  the  four  goals.   When 
students  made  their  contract  with  the  teacher,  students  were 
allowed  to  choose  a  weekly  reward  and  bonus  from  the  reward 
list.   Researchers  found  that  choice  was  a  powerful 
motivator,  and  the  key  to  effective  use  of  reinforcement 
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systems  was  the  selection  of  rewards.   Therefore,  it  was 
important  that  students  were  active  participants  in  the 
selection  of  their  rewards  (Rashke,  Stainback,  &  Stainback, 
1982)  . 

Students  were  able  to  earn  rewards  and  bonuses  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  If  the  student  accomplished  all  four  goals  daily 
for  1  week,  the  student  received  the  identified 
reward  and  bonus. 

2.  If  the  student  accomplished  the  first  three 
academic  goals  daily  for  1  week,  the  student 
received  the  identified  reward  but  not  the  bonus. 

3.  If  the  student  accomplished  less  than  three 
academic  goals  daily  for  1  week,  the  student  did 
not  receive  the  identified  reward  nor  the  bonus. 

The  reward  list  and  rewards  were  provided  to  the  teacher 
by  the  researcher.   The  reward  list  was  adapted  from  Walker 
and  Shea's  (1984)  reinforcement  list  (see  Appendix  E  for 
sample  reward  list)  . 

Pretesting 

Once  students  were  randomly  selected  and  assigned  to 
experimental  and  control  groups  and  teachers  were  trained  to 
implement  the  contingency  contract  procedures,  students  in 
both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  pretested  on 
the  same  dependent  variables  (i.e.,  self-esteem  and  classroom 
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behavior) .   The  researcher  administered  the  Piers-Harris  Self- 
Concept  Scale.   This  scale  was  administered  in  15  to  20 
minutes . 

The  teachers  completed  the  Achenbach  Child  Behavior 
Checklist  (CBCL) ,  which  takes  approximately  10  to  20  minutes 
to  complete.   The  CBCL  forms  were  picked  up  by  the  researcher 
and  computer  scored.   Scores  from  the  Piers-Harris,  the  CBCL, 
and  students1  cumulative  grade-point  averages  were  kept  by 
the  researcher  to  be  later  compared  with  the  posttest  data 
and  analyzed  using  the  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA) . 
Students  were  assigned  numbers  to  protect  their  identity  and 
confidentiality  of  scores. 

Monitoring 

The  classroom  teachers  had  responsibility  for  monitoring 
contingency  contract  goals  and  delivery  of  rewards.   Teachers 
met  individually  with  students  in  the  experimental  group  on 
Thursdays,  during  the  last  30  minutes  of  the  school  day,  to 
discuss  students'  progress  toward  achieving  the  contract 
goals.   Rewards  were  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract . 

Teachers  made  new  contracts  with  students  weekly, 
keeping  the  same  contract  goals.   Only  the  students'  choice 
of  rewards  changed,  depending  on  the  selection  by  the 
students.   Teachers  collected  the  old  contracts  and  kept  them 
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during  the  6-week  grading  period.   This  process  continued  for 
the  duration  of  the  implementation  period. 

The  researcher  trained  the  classroom  teachers  and 
provided  them  with  the  contract  forms  and  rewards  chosen  by 
the  students.   The  researcher  also  contacted  teachers  weekly 
to  ensure  that  rewards  and  contract  forms  were  available  as 
well  as  to  discuss  any  problems  that  arose.   Since  the 
researcher  worked  as  an  administrator  in  the  Levy  County 
school  system,  it  was  easier  to  monitor  the  research  study 
and  be  accessible  for  teacher  contacts. 

Instrumentation 

The  following  instruments  were  used  to  measure  the 
dependent  variables  of  this  study:   (a)  classroom  behavior, 
(b)  self-esteem,  and  (c)  academic  achievement  during  the 
pretesting  and  posttesting  of  both  the  experimental  and 
control  groups. 

Child  Behavior  Checklist 

The  Child  Behavior  Checklist  (CBCL)  instrument  was  used 
to  assess  students'  classroom  behavior  problems  (Achenbach  & 
Edelbrock,  1986)  .   The  Teacher  Report  Form  (TRF)  of  the  CBCL, 
which  was  filled  out  by  the  teacher,  provided  standardized 
descriptions  of  problem  behaviors.   The  TRF  requested 
relevant  information  about  a  student's  background,  academic 
performance,  adaptive  functioning,  and  behavior  problems. 
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The  TRF  was  normed  on  1,100  nonreferred  students, 
grouped  by  sex  at  ages  6-11  and  12-16.   The  normative  samples 
were  obtained  by  having  665  teachers  complete  TRFs  on 
randomly  selected  students  attending  schools  in  Nebraska, 
Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Behavior  problem  scales  were  normed  on  450  boys  and  400 
girls  in  each  group  at  ages  6-11  and  12-16  for  a  total  of 
1,700  referred  students.   Referred  students  were  obtained 
through  2  9  schools  and  mental  health  services  located  in  the 
eastern,  southern,  and  midwestern  United  States.   Students 
were  referred  for  behavioral  and  social-emotional  problems. 
After  a  separate  analysis  was  conducted  for  each  sex  at  ages 
6-11  and  12-16,  problem  behaviors  were  grouped  as 
Internalizing  and  Externalizing. 

To  score  the  TRF,  teachers  responded  to  problem  items  by 
circling  "0"  if  the  item  was  not  true  of  the  child,  "1"  if 
the  item  was  somewhat  or  sometimes  true,  and  "2"  if  the  item 
was  very  true  or  often  true.   There  were  a  total  of  118 
problems  listed  to  which  the  teacher  had  to  respond. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  base  their  rating  on  the  previous 
2  months.   This  short  time  period  allowed  teachers 
opportunity  to  repeat  ratings  within  the  same  year  to  assess 
changes  within  a  student's  behavior. 

The  TRF  was  scored  on  the  teachers'  report  version  of 
the  Child  Behavior  Profile.   Separate  versions  of  the  profile 
have  been  developed  for  each  sex  at  ages  6-11  and  12-16  to 
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reflect  sex  and  age  differences.   Scores  were  presented  as 
percentiles  and  normalized  T-scores .   Normalized  T-scores 
were  based  on  percentiles  of  the  raw  score  distribution, 
rather  than  a  mean  of  exactly  50  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
10  for  all  scales.   Hand-scoring  forms  and  computer  programs 
were  available  for  scoring  the  profile. 

Reliability  for  the  TRF  addressed  three  sources  of 
differences:   (a)  test-retest  reliability,  (b)  stability,  and 
(c)  teacher/aide  agreement.   Using  the  Pearson  Correlation  to 
analyze  differences  in  teachers'  ratings  over  short  periods 
(test-retest  reliability),  the  median  for  all  scales  was  .90 
over  a  1-week  period  and  a  .84  over  a  15-day  period.   Over  a 
2-month  interval,  the  medial  test-retest  correlation  was  .74 
and  over  a  4-month  interval  .68  (stability) .   The  median 
Pearson  Correlation  was  .75  for  all  scales  across  all  four 
age  and  sex  groups  when  the  differences  between  teachers  and 
aides  who  interacted  with  pupils  in  the  same  class  were 
analyzed  (i.e.,  teacher-aide  agreement). 

Content  validity  of  the  TRF  was  evaluated  in  terms  of 
whether  the  items  were  related  to  concerns  about  students' 
need  for  special  help  for  behavioral  and  social-emotional 
problems.   Most  of  the  TRF  problems  items  were  derived  from 
CBCL  items  developed  from  previous  research,  pilot  testing  in 
clinics,  and  feedback  from  parents,  paraprof essionals,  and 
clinicians.   Teachers'  ratings  of  TRF  items  were  compared  to 
scores  obtained  on  every  item  by  1,100  pupils  referred  for 
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services  for  behavioral  or  social-emotional  problems  and 
1,100  demographically  similar  nonreferred  pupils.   The  items 
on  the  TRF  were  found  to  relate  to  mental  health  concerns. 

There  was  also  some  evidence  for  the  construct  validity 
of  the  TRF.   For  example,  correlations  between  the  TRF  and 
corresponding  scales  on  the  Conners  Revised  Teacher  Rating 
Scale  ranged  from  .62  to  .90.   In  addition,  the  criterion- 
related  validity  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  significant 
differences  between  demographically  similar  referred  and 
nonreferred  pupils  on  all  TRF  scales  for  all  sex-age  groups. 
Students  referred  for  services  for  behavioral  or  social- 
emotional  problems  were  used  as  the  criterion  to  test  the 
discriminative  power  of  the  scales.   Referral  status 
accounted  for  a  medium-to-large  percent  of  variance  in 
scores.   Race,  age,  and  socioeconomic  status  had  no 
significant  effect.   Procedures  and  cutoff  points  were 
presented  for  discriminating  scores  in  the  normal  versus 
clinical  range  (see  Appendix  F  for  sample  CBCL  test) . 

Piers  Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale 

The  Piers  Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale  was  also 
used  by  the  researcher  to  assess  students'  self-esteem 
(Piers,  1984) .   The  scale  consisted  of  80  first-person 
declarative  statements,  such  as  "I  can  be  trusted,"  and 
participants  responded  "yes"  or  "no."   The  items  were  written 
on  a  third-grade  reading  level  and  included  both  positive  and 
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negative  statements.   The  scale,  however,  was  intended  for 
use  with  children  in  grades  4  through  12. 

The  Self-Concept  Scale  was  also  originally  conceived  as 
a  unitary  measure  of  evaluative  components  of  children's  self- 
concept  but  was  later  developed  further  to  measure  six 
aspects  of  self-esteem:   behavior,  intellectual  and  school 
status,  physical  appearance  and  attributes,  anxiety, 
popularity,  unhappiness,  and  satisfaction. 

The  Piers  Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale  was 
standardized  on  1,183  children  in  grades  4  through  12  in  a 
Pennsylvania  school  district.   An  alpha  coefficient  of  .90 
was  reported  for  both  male  and  female  populations. 
Reliabilities  of  .88  and  .93  were  cited  for  boys  and  girls 
using  the  Kuder-Richardson  Formula  20.   The  internal 
consistency  of  the  cluster  scales  was  slightly  lower, 
but  still  respectable,  with  a  range  of  .73  to  .81.   The 
test-retest  reliabilities  for  the  total  score  ranged  from  .42 
to  .96,  with  retest  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  to  1  year. 

According  to  Jeske  (1985)  and  Epstein  (1985),  the  Piers- 
Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale  possessed  sufficient 
reliability  and  validity  and  was  regarded  as  a  sound 
instrument  for  assessing  children's  self-esteem.   They  also 
highly  recommended  this  scale  as  a  classroom  screening 
device,  as  an  aid  to  clinical  assessment,  and  as  a  research 
tool.   The  suggested  administration  time  was  15  to  20 
minutes . 
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Direct  observation  techniques,  such  as  frequency  counts 
and  percentages  of  tasks  attempted,  completed,  and  completed 
correctly,  as  well  as  students'  cumulative  grade-point 
averages,  were  recorded.   In  addition,  a  questionnaire  was 
developed  by  the  researcher  and  administered  to  both  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  to  assess  their  attributions 
of  academic  success  and  failure  (see  Appendix  G  for  sample 
questionnaire) . 

Data  Analysis 

Collection  of  Posttest  Data 

All  students  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were 
retested  at  the  end  of  the  6-week  implementation  period  to 
determine  the  treatment  effects  on  the  same  dependent 
variables  (i.e.,  self-esteem,  academic  achievement,  and 
classroom  behavior) .   The  same  instruments  and  procedures 
used  during  pretesting  to  administer  and  score  test  results 
were  used  during  posttest ing.   Pretest  and  posttest  scores 
from  The  CBCL,  Piers-Harris,  and  students'  cumulative  grade- 
point  averages  were  analyzed  using  analysis  of  covariance 
procedures . 

Statistical  Procedures 

The  three-way  analysis  of  covariance  was  used  to  test 
for  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
experimental  and  control  group  means.   The  analysis  of 
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covariance  allowed  the  researcher  to  adjust  statistically 
posttest  scores  as  a  result  of  any  differences  that  may  have 
existed  between  the  groups  on  the  covariate  or  pretest.   The 
analysis  of  covariance  also  allowed  the  researcher  to 
determine  if  the  interaction  effect  between  the  independent 
variables  and  the  dependent  variables  was  statistically 
significant . 

Confidence  in  the  analysis  of  covariance  results  is 
strengthened  when  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  slopes  of 
the  regression  lines  for  the  two  treatment  groups  and  the 
assumption  of  linearity  are  met.   The  assumption  of 
homogeneous  regression  slopes  is  empirically  tested.   When 
groups  have  the  same  number  of  subjects,  the  analysis  of 
covariance  is  robust  to  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of 
variances  within  cells  and  does  not  have  to  be  subjected  to 
empirical  testing.   The  assumption  of  linearity  requires  the 
relationship  between  the  covariate  variables  and  the 
dependent  variables  to  be  linear.   This  means  that  an 
increase  of  a  specified  number  of  points  on  the  covariate  is 
related  to  about  the  same  increase  on  the  dependent  variable 
(Huck,  Cormier,  &  Bounds,  1974;  Keppel,  1982)  . 

The  results  of  testing  the  assumption  of  homogeneaity  of 
regression  slopes  in  the  analysis  of  covariance  was  expressed 
as  an  F-ratio  for  the  interaction  effect  between  the 
treatment  and  the  covariate  (pretest) .   A  significant  F-ratio 
was  found  if  the  interaction  effects  were  significant  at 
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alpha  =  .05  or  less  (Vaillant  &  Vaillant,  1982).   A 
statistically  significant  F-ratio  for  treatment  did  not 
necessarily  indicate  all  groups'  regression  slopes  differed 
significantly  from  one  another.   It  may  indicate  a  difference 
between  only  one  group  and  the  remaining  groups.   When  a  null 
hypothesis  for  treatment  was  retained,  the  assumption  was 
made  that  the  treatment  did  not  differ  in  its  effect.   If  the 
F-ratio  for  treatment  was  statistically  significant  at  alpha 
=  .05  or  less,  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected,  and  the 
assumption  was  made  that  the  treatment  differed  in  its 
effects  on  the  dependent  variables.   When  a  statistically 
significant  F-ratio  was  found,  further  statistical  analysis 
was  conducted  to  determine  which  differences  among  the 
treatment  means  were  significant . 

Follow-up  analysis  or  posthoc  comparisons  for  the 
significant  F-ratio  were  conducted  using  least  square  means 
for  the  adjusted  means  on  the  covariate.   The  data  from  the 
statistical  procedures  are  reported,  analyzed,  and  discussed 
in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS  AND  LIMITATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  use  of 
contingency  contracts  as  an  effective  intervention  strategy 
to  motivate  low-performing  Black  and  White  male  elementary- 
level  students  to  perform  higher  academically.   A  second 
purpose  was  to  determine  if  the  use  of  contingency  contracts 
would  have  a  positive  effect  on  their  overall  classroom 
behavior  and  self-esteem.   A  third  purpose  was  to  determine 
if  these  variables  would  differ  for  the  two  racial  groups 
participating  in  this  study. 

The  data  were  analyzed  to  obtain  descriptive  statistics 
such  as  percentages  of  tasks  completed  for  Blacks  and  Whites 
in  the  contract  and  control  groups.   Hypotheses  were  tested 
using  the  analysis  of  covariance .   The  significance  level  was 
set  at  .05  for  each  test. 

Descriptive  analysis  revealed  that  when  contracts  were 
implemented,  students  began  2  percent  and  completed  7  percent 
more  classroom  assignments  than  students  who  received  no 
treatment .   No  significant  differences  were  observed  between 
the  races  for  students  in  the  treatment  and  control  groups 
(see  Table  1) . 
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Table  1 

Percentage  of  Tasks  Begun  and  Completed  for  Black  and  White 
Males 


Experimental  Group 
(N=36) 

Control  Group 
(N=36) 

Tasks 
Begun 

Tasks 
Completed 

Tasks 
Begun 

Tasks 
Completed 

Total  Group 

97% 

93% 

95% 

86% 

Black  Males 
(N=18) 

96% 

92% 

94% 

85% 

White  Males 
(N=18) 

96% 

93% 

95% 

86% 

A  contract  goal  was  set  for  students  to  achieve  85 
percent  skill  mastery  on  classroom  assignments.   Only  31 
percent  of  the  males  in  the  treatment  group  achieved 
cumulative  grade-point  averages  of  85  percent  or  better.   No 
students  in  the  control  group  achieved  this  goal. 

In  addition,  students'  attributions  of  academic  success 
and  failure  were  recorded.   Students  in  the  treatment  group 
cited  effort  and  ability  as  the  primary  causes  of  academic 
success  and  lack  of  ability  and  lack  of  effort  as  the  primary 
causes  of  failure.   Even  though  students  in  the  treatment 
group  cited  a  higher  percentage  rate  for  attributions  of 
success,  94  percent  compared  with  72  percent  for  students  in 
the  control  group,  students  in  the  control  group  cited  a 
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higher  percentage  rate  for  attributions  of  failure,  92 
percent  compared  with  86  percent  for  males  in  the  treatment 
group.   Primary  attributions  of  academic  success  and  failure 
were  the  same  for  race  groups,  as  well  as  students  in  the 
treatment  and  control  groups.   Visual  evidence  is  presented 
in  Table  2 . 

Table  2 

Attributions  of  Academic  Success  and  Failure  for  Black  and 

White  Males 


Experimental  Group 
(N=36) 


Control  Group 
(N=36) 


Variables 


Black   White   Total 
Males   Males   Group 


Black   White   Total 
Males   Males   Group 


Success 

Lucky  5% 

Ability  17% 

Effort  28% 

Failure 

Unlucky  8% 

Lack  of  Ability  23% 

Lack  of  Effort  19% 


0% 

6% 

3% 

19% 

47% 

75% 

17% 
10% 
23% 


12% 


30% 


28% 
19% 
53% 


6% 

14% 

8% 

0% 

8% 

3  6% 

58% 

17% 

31% 

47% 

8% 

28% 

25% 

19% 

45% 

The  results  of  testing  also  indicated  that  students  in 
the  treatment  group  had  a  7  percent  higher  rate  for 
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compliance  with  classroom  rules  than  the  students  in  the 
control  group.   No  significant  differences  were  found  between 
the  two  race  groups.   Visual  evidence  is  presented  in  Table 
3. 

Table  3 

Percentages  for  Compliance  with  Classroom  Rules 


Experimental  Group  Control  Group 

(N=36)  (N=36) 


Compliance  with  Rules  Compliance  with  Rules 

Total  Group  91%  84% 

Black  Males  (N=18)      90%  82% 

White  Males  (N=18)     89%  86% 


Results  of  Testing  the  Null  Hypothesis 

Nine  null  hypotheses  were  tested.   The  three-way 
analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  statistic  was  applied  to  each 
posttest  measure  using  the  appropriate  pretest  measure  as  the 
covariate .   An  analysis  of  the  data  was  compiled  and  the 
results  of  the  testing  of  the  null  hypotheses  were  presented 
(see  Table  1  for  ANCOVA  summary  of  results) . 
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Table  4 

Summary  for  the  Three-Way  Analysis  of  Covariance 

Source  df  MS       F-ratio 


Academic  Achievement 


Achievement 

Contracts 

Race 

Schools 

Contract  *  Race 

Contract  *  . 

School 

Classroom  Behavior 

Behavior 

Contracts 

Race 

Schools 

Contracts  * 

Race 

Contracts  * 

School 

Self-Esteem 

Self-esteem 

Contracts 

Race 

School 

Contracts  * 

Race 

Contracts  * 

Schools 

1  4275.38    117.20     .0001 

1  1921.53     52.90     .0001 

1  32.63      0.89     .3478 


Within  Error        63 
Corrected  Total     71 


4275 

38 

117 

20 

1921 

53 

52 

90 

32 

63 

0 

89 

24 

72 

0 

34 

10 

97 

0 

30 

31 

40 

0 

43 

2  24.72      0.34     .7139 

1  10.97      0.30     .5854 

2  31.40      0.43     .6521 


1  28640.36  166.47  .0001 

1  7123.49  41.40  .0001 

1  9.27  0.05  .8172 

2  463.25  1.35  .2676 

1  659.37  3.83  .0547 

2  1422.62  4.13  .0206 


1  6426.15  82.90  .0001 

1  5276.99  68.07  .0001 

1  59.54  0.77  .3842 

2  234.69  1.51  .2280 

1  1.57  0.02  .8871 

2  315.47  2.03  .1392 


Null  Hypothesis  One 

The  three-way  analysis  of  covariance  statistical 
procedure  was  used  to  test  each  of  the  nine  null  hypothesis 
of  this  study.   In  each  case,  the  alpha  level  was  set  at  .05 
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Hi:   No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 

adjusted  mean  posttest  scores  for  the  measure  of  academic 
achievement  for  low-performing  students  who  receive  contracts 
when  compared  to  low-performing  students  who  do  not  receive 
contracts  . 

The  results  of  the  ANCOVA  (shown  in  Table  4)  indicated  a 
significant  main  treatment  effect  for  academic  achievement: 
F-ratio  =  52.90  at  the  .01  level  of  significance,  with  1  and 
63  degrees  of  freedom.   The  observed  posttest  group  mean 
score  in  academic  achievement  was  higher  for  students  who 
received  contracts  (mean  =  79.38)  than  it  was  for  students  in 
the  control  group  (mean  =  69.02) .   No  significant  differences 
were  found  between  Black  and  White  males  or  between  schools. 
The  least  square  mean  (LSM)  was  also  higher  for  students  in 
the  contract  group  (LSM  =  79.38)  when  compared  to  students  in 
the  control  group  (LSM  =  69.02). 

Null  Hypothesis  Two 

H2 :   No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 

pretest  and  posttest  measure  of  classroom  behavior  for  low- 
performing  students  who  receive  contracts  when  compared  to 
low-performing  students  who  do  not  receive  contracts. 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  a  significant  interaction  effect 
occurred  between  school  and  treatment  for  classroom  behavior: 
F-ratio  =  4.13  at  the  .05  level  of  significance,  with  2  and 
63  degrees  of  freedom.   This  precluded  a  straightforward 
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interpretation  of  the  F-ratio  for  treatment.   When  contracts 
were  implemented,  schools  were  found  to  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  observed  differences  between  group  means. 
Students  in  the  treatment  group  showed  improvement  in 
classroom  behavior  across  all  three  schools,  but  group  means 
were  significantly  different  between  the  three  schools. 
Group  means  differences  between  the  covariate  and  posttest 
scores  for  schools  A,  B,  and  C  were  6.08,  20.00,  and  15.41 
points,  respectively.   Visual  evidence  for  the  results  is 
presented  in  Table  5. 

Table  5 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Classroom  Behavior  Within 
Schools  and  Contract  Groups 

Experimental  Group  Control  Group 


36.00 

(31.16) 

36.83 

(25.33) 

29.92 

(26.05) 

39.83 

(27.43) 

Classroom  _ 

Behavior        N         X        SD  X       SD 


School  A      (N=12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 
School  B      (N=12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 
School  C      (N-12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 


54.25 

(24.79) 

26.42 

(25.39) 

34.25 

(18.77) 

32.75 

(24.28) 

35.58 

(23.22) 

29.08 

(29.44) 

20.17 

(18.81) 

46.00 

(32.29) 
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Further  analysis  using  the  least  square  means  was 
conducted  to  evaluate  differences  among  the  three  schools. 
Students  in  the  treatment  group  within  Schools  C  and  B  showed 
the  greatest  improvement  in  classroom  behavior.   (The  group 
mean  difference  for  School  C  was  31.06  points  and  for  school 
B  was  20.87  points.)   Visual  evidence  of  these  data  is  given 
in  Table  6. 

Table  6 

Least  Square  Means  for  Classroom  Behavior  Within  the  Three 
Schools  and  Contract  Groups 


Contract 


School 


Least  Square  Mean 


Yes 

No 


30.21 
39.45 


Yes 

No 


19.87 
40.74 


Yes 

No 


20.79 
51.85 


In  addition,  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
coefficients  revealed  a  moderately  high  positive  relationship 
between  classroom  behavior  and  self-esteem  for  students  in 
the  treatment  group  within  School  A  (r  =  .54,  p.  =  .0688)  . 
When  classroom  behavior  improved,  self-esteem  also  improved. 
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However,  a  strong  negative  relationship  was  found  between 
classroom  behavior  and  self-esteem  for  students  in  the 
treatment  group  within  School  B  (r  =  -.69,  p  =  .0136) .   As 
student  classroom  behavior  increased  and  became  more 
disruptive,   self-esteem  improved.   Differences  in  the  way 
the  three  schools  addressed  classroom  behavior  could  have 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  observed  differences 
between  the  group  means. 

Null  Hypothesis  Three 

H3 :   No  significant  difference  will  exist  between  the 

adjusted  mean  posttest  scores  for  the  measure  of  self-esteem 
for  low-performing  students  who  receive  contracts  when 
compared  to  low-performing  students  who  do  not  receive 
contracts . 

The  results  indicated  a  significant  main  treatment 
effect  for  self-esteem:   F-ratio  =  68.07  at  the  .01  level  of 
significance,  with  1  and  63  degrees  of  freedom.   The  null 
hypothesis  was  rejected.   When  contracts  were  implemented, 
students  in  the  treatment  group  showed  higher  self-esteem 
(mean  score  =  63.01)  than  students  in  the  control  group  (mean 
score  =  43.63)  .   The  least  square  means  also  indicated  self- 
esteem  was  higher  for  students  receiving  contracts  (LSM  = 
63.01)  when  compared  to  students  who  did  not  receive 
contracts  (LSM  =  43.63).   With  treatment,  Black  males  showed 
slightly  more  improvement  in  self-esteem  than  White  males, 
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but  without  treatment,  the  self-esteem  of  White  males  was 
higher,  but  this  observed  interaction  of  race  and  treatment 
was  not  statistically  significant.   School  differences 
between  the  two  race  groups  were  also  not  significant. 

Null  Hypothesis  Four 

H4 :   There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  academic  achievement  for  low- 
performing  students. 

The  results  of  testing  indicated  no  significant 
difference  within  the  schools  for  achievement  group  means: 
F-ratio  =  .43  at  the  .05  level  of  significance,  with  2  and  63 
degrees  of  freedom  (Table  4) .   Data  for  the  achievement  group 
means  are  presented  in  Table  7.   The  null  hypothesis  was 
retained. 

Null  Hypothesis  Five 

H5 :   There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  classroom  behavior  for  low- 
performing  students. 

As  previously  noted,  a  significant  interaction  effect 
for  school  and  contracts  was  found  for  classroom  behavior 
(see  F  =  4.13,  p.  <  .05  in  Table  4) .   When  contracts  were 
implemented,  schools  were  a  significant  factor  in  the 
observed  differences  between  group  means  (see  H2) .   Tables  5 
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Table  7 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Academic  Achievement  Within 
the  Three  Schools  and  Contract  Groups 

Experimental  Group  Control  Group 


70.13 

(13.26) 

74.35 

(12.03) 

78.27 

(10.97) 

69.94 

(16.35) 

69.52 

(    8.89) 

69.02 

(    9.78) 

76.56 

(    8.26) 

65.25 

(    9.10) 

76.67 

(    9.58) 

75.21 

(    7.75) 

82.42 

(    3.53) 

72.75 

(    7.26) 

Academic 

Achievement     N        X       SD  X      SD 


School  A      (N=12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 
School  B      (N=12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 
School  C      (N=12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 


and  6  presented  earlier  offer  visual  evidence  for  the  pretest 
and  posttest  behavior  scores  and  the  adjusted  means  from  the 
covariate  analysis  for  treatment  groups  within  the  schools. 
The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Null  Hypothesis  Six 

H6:   There  will  be  no  school  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  self-esteem  for  low-performing 
students . 


No  significant  difference  was  found  within  the  schools 
for  the  self-esteem  group  means:   F-ratio  =  1.51  at  the  .05 
level  of  significance,  with  2  and  63  degrees  of  freedom 
(Table  4) .   Visual  evidence  for  the  group  means  for  self- 
esteem  within  schools  is  presented  in  Table  8.   The  null 
hypothesis  was  retained. 

Table  8 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Self-Esteem  Within  the 
Three  Schools  and  Contract  Groups 

Experimental  Group  Control  Group 


44.25 

(15.70) 

58.20 

(    7.27) 

59.83 

(13.91) 

50.42 

(    6.97) 

Self- 
Esteem  N         X        SD  X       SD 


School  A       (N=12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 
School  B       (N=12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 
School  C      (N=12) 

Pretest 

Posttest 


44.50 

(13.28) 

59.67 

(12.29) 

58.42 

(14.50) 

45.42 

(15.14) 

48.03 

(17.81) 

59.33 

(13.94) 

55.75 

(16.70) 

50.08 

(11.41) 
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Null  Hypothesis  Seven 

H7 :   There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  academic  achievement  for 
low-performing  students. 

No  significant  effect  was  found  in  Table  4  between  race 
and  contracts  for  achievement  group  means:   F-ratio  =.89  at 
the  .05  level  of  significance,  with  1  and  63  degrees  of 
freedom.   Race  did  not  contribute  to  the  observed  differences 
between  group  means  (see  Table  9).   The  null  hypothesis  was 
retained. 

Table  9 

Mean  and  Standard  Deviation  Scores  for  Academic  Achievement 


Experimental  Group  Control  Group 

(N=3  6)  (N=3  6) 


SD  X       SD 


Black  Males  (N=18) 

Pretest  70.57  (12.20)  70.92  (11.90) 

Posttest  79.74  (  6.81)  68.08  (12.22) 

White  Males  (N=18) 

Pretest  72.64  (10.02)  74.81  (  7.87) 

Posttest  78.43  (  7.78)  70.54  (11.33) 
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Null  Hypothesis  Eight 

H8 :   There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  classroom  behavior  for  low- 
performing  students. 

No  significant  effect  was  found  in  Table  4  between  race 
and  contracts  for  classroom  behavior  group  means:   F-ratio  = 
.05  at  the  .05  level  of  significance,  with  1  and  63  degrees 
of  freedom.   Race  did  not  contribute  to  the  observed 
differences  between  group  means.   Visual  evidence  for  group 
means  is  presented  in  Table  10.   The  null  hypothesis  was 
retained. 

Table  10 

Means  and  Standard  Deviation  Scores  for  Race  and  Contract 
Group  on  Classroom  Behavior 

Experimental  Group  Control  Group 


X 

SD 

X 

SD 

Black  Males 

(N=18) 

Pretest 

36 

33 

(26.06) 

24 

17 

(21.75) 

Posttest 

20 

94 

(18.37) 

37 

61 

(26.94) 

White  Males 

(N=18) 

Pretest 

47 

56 

(28.10) 

37 

39 

(29.48) 

Posttest 

35 

28 

(22.88) 

41 

.44 

(29.52) 
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Pearson  correlation  coefficients,  although  not 
significant,  showed  a  moderately  high  positive  relationship 
between  behavior  and  achievement  for  White  males  in  the 
treatment  group  (r  =  .45,  p.  =  .0588).   When  behavior 
improved,  achievement  also  improved. 

Null  Hypothesis  Nine 

H9:   There  will  be  no  race  and  treatment  interaction 

effect  on  the  measure  of  self-esteem  for  low-performing 
students . 

No  significant  effect  was  found  between  race  and 
contracts  for  self-esteem  group  means:   F-ratio  =  .77  at  the 
.05  level  of  significance,  with  1  and  63  degrees  of  freedom 
(see  Table  4) .   Race  did  not  contribute  to  the  observed 
differences  between  group  means  (see  Table  11) .   The  null 
hypothesis  was  retained. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

One  limitation  of  this  study  may  have  been  the  focus  on 
macro  instead  of  micro  behaviors  in  the  participating 
classrooms.   Very  little  attention  was  directed  toward 
teacher  variables  and  other  factors  within  the  specific 
classrooms  that  might  have  influenced  student  behaviors  in 
this  study.   Some  teachers  create  a  highly  stimulating 
teaching  environment  that  facilitates  learning  while  others 
do  not.   Also,  some  teachers  are  more  rigid  and  punitive  in 
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Table  11 

Means  and  Standard  Deviation  Scores  for  Self-Esteem  for  Race 
and  Contract  Groups 


Experimental  Group  Control  Group 

(N=36)  (N=36) 


SD  X       SD 


Black  Males  (N=18) 

Pretest  49.28  (10.94)  61.94  (  8.76) 

Posttest  61.50  (12.05)  51.78  (11.04) 

White  Males  (N=18) 

Pretest  41.94  (18.37)  56.39  (12.85) 

Posttest  54.50  (16.83)  45.50  (11.50) 


their  approach  to  students,  as  well  as  more  negative  in  their 
attitudes  and  expectations  toward  students  with  learning  and 
behavior  problems .   On  the  other  hand,  other  teachers  are 
more  flexible  and  demonstrate  a  more  caring  and  nurturing 
attitude  toward  students,  as  well  as  maintain  high 
expectations  for  student  success.   These  factors  affect 
student  learning  but  were  not  considered  within  the  design  of 
this  study. 

Another  limitation  of  the  study  was  to  allow  teachers  to 
establish  their  own  classroom  behavior  rules  and  grading 
criteria  without  establishing  some  criteria  for  consistency 
across  all  three  schools  and  for  all  21  teachers  during 
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implementation  of  treatment .   Behavior  rules  and  grading 
criteria  among  the  21  teachers  obviously  differed. 

In  addition,  the  generalizability  of  the  results  is 
questionable.   The  results  of  this  study  are  limited  to  Black 
and  White  low-performing  and  failing  males  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades.   The  results  may  be  generalizable  to  other 
public  schools  within  rural  counties  with  similar 
demographics  to  those  participating  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS, 

AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  use  of 
contingency  contracts  as  an  effective  intervention  to 
motivate  low-performing  Black  and  White  males  in  regular 
elementary  classrooms  to  greater  academic  achievement.   In 
addition,  a  second  purpose  was  to  determine  if  the  use  of 
contingency  contracts  would  improve  the  classroom  behavior 
and  self-esteem  of  low-performing  males .   It  was  also  the 
purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  whether  these  variables 
differed  for  the  two  race  groups . 

Chapter  V  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  study, 
discussion  of  the  results,  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
results,  and  recommendations  for  further  research  and  the 
implementation  of  this  strategy. 

Summary 

The  issue  of  low-performing  and  failing  students  has 
been  identified  as  a  national  concern  with  academic  failure 
occurring  at  a  higher  rate  for  males  than  for  females 
(Gustafson,  1989;  Knujufu,  1990;  Ogbu,  1990;  Tyler,  1989) . 
The  effects  of  school  failure  on  students  are  often 
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manifested  in  a  lack  of  motivation  to  perform  academic  work, 
increased  classroom  behavior  problems  and  lowered  self-esteem 
(Canfield,  1990;  Glasser,  1986;  Kauffman,  1989) .   If  such 
academic  failure  continues,  the  effects  worsen  and  dropping 
out  of  school  is  often  viewed  by  students  as  a  viable 
alternative  (DeRidder,  1990) . 

It  seems  obvious  that  there  is  a  need  for  effective 
intervention  strategies  to  be  implemented  in  the  early 
elementary  grades  to  address  and  attempt  the  prevention  of 
the  effects  of  academic  failure.   The  theoretical  foundations 
of  operant  research  provide  a  strong  rationale  for  the  use  of 
contingency  contracts  as  a  positive  intervention  strategy  to 
prevent  academic  failure.   Contingency  contracts  have  been 
found  to  be  effective  and  are  widely  used  by  special 
educators .   However,  prior  to  this  current  research,  such 
contracts  had  not  been  empirically  validated  with  Black  and 
White  low-performing  males  in  a  regular  elementary  classroom 
setting. 

An  experimental  randomized  pretest-posttest  control 
group  design  was  used  for  this  study.   The  independent 
variables  were  contingency  contracts,  race,  and  school.   The 
dependent  variables  were  academic  achievement,  classroom 
behavior,  and  student  self-esteem.   Seventy-two  academically 
low-performing  Black  and  White  males  were  randomly  assigned 
to  experimental  and  control  groups  at  three  elementary 
schools.   Weekly  contracts  and  rewards  were  administered  to 
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students  upon  completion  of  specific  goals.   Student 
contracts  and  rewards  were  monitored  by  the  classroom 
teachers  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  study. 

The  students  were  pretested  on  measures  for  academic 
achievement  (cumulative  grade-point  averages),  classroom 
behavior  (Child  Behavior  Checklist,  Achenbach  &  Edelbrock, 
1986),  and  self-esteem  (Piers  Harris  Self-Concept  Scale, 
Piers,  1984).   Following  a  6-week  implementation  period, 
participants  were  posttested  on  these  same  variables  using 
the  same  instruments.   A  three-way  analysis  of  covariance  was 
conducted  to  determine  whether  the  main  effect  and  treatment 
interaction  effects  were  significant. 

Significant  treatment  main  effects  were  found  on  the 
outcomes  of  academic  achievement  and  self-esteem.   A 
significant  interaction  between  treatment  and  school  was 
found  to  affect  classroom  behavior.   Examination  of  the  least 
square  treatment  group  means  in  each  school  showed  that 
although  contracting  reduced  misbehavior  scores  of  students 
in  all  schools,  it  was  apparently  less  effective  in  School  A 
than  in  the  other  schools.   Furthermore,  when  the  student's 
level  of  achievement  increased,  self-esteem  also  improved  and 
classroom  behavior  problems  decreased.   And,  when  student's 
academic  achievement  failed  to  increase,  self-esteem  did  not 
improve  significantly  and  disruptive  behavior  in  the 
classroom  increased. 
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Moderately  high  positive  correlations  were  found  between 
academic  achievement  and  classroom  behavior  for  White  males 
in  the  treatment  group.   A  moderately  high  positive 
relationship  was  also  found  between  self-esteem  and  classroom 
behavior  at  School  A  for  Black  and  White  males  in  the 
experimental  group.   The  results  indicated  that  when  academic 
achievement  improved  for  White  males  in  the  treatment  group, 
classroom  behavior  improved,  and  when  self-esteem  improved 
for  all  students  in  the  treatment  group  at  School  A, 
classroom  behavior  also  improved. 

The  results  also  revealed  a  strong  negative  relationship 
between  self-esteem  and  classroom  behavior  at  one  of  the 
schools  in  the  treatment  group.   That  is,  as  self-esteem 
improved,  classroom  behavior  did  not  improve.   Unclear  and 
inconsistent  enforcement  of  rules  could  have  been 
contributing  factors  for  the  obtained  results.   Overall 
results  from  the  analysis  of  covariance  and  the  hypotheses 
tested  indicated  that  contingency  contracts  were  an  effective 
intervention  strategy. 

Discussion  of  Results 

The  results  of  the  present  study  support  the  theory  and 
the  premise  that  contingency  contracts  are  an  effective 
intervention  strategy  that  can  be  effectively  used  to 
motivate  low-performing  elementary  age  males  to  achieve 
higher  academically  regardless  of  whether  they  are  Black  or 
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White.   The  results  also  provide  support  for  the  theory  and 
the  premise  that  contingency  contracts  with  rewards  have  a 
positive  effect  on  classroom  behavior  and  self-esteem  of 
students  with  academic  failure  histories  (Murphy,  1988; 
Skinner,  1971) .   Both  Black  and  White  participants  in  this 
study  who  received  contracts  with  rewards  showed 
statistically  significant  improvement  in  their  academic 
achievement,  classroom  behavior,  and  self-esteem  when 
compared  with  participants  in  the  control  group  who  did  not 
receive  contracts  with  rewards. 

Academic  Achievement 

Students  in  the  treatment  group  began  and  completed  a 
higher  percentage  of  classroom  assignments  than  did  those 
students  in  the  control  group.   However,  no  significant 
differences  were  found  between  Black  and  White  males  in  the 
treatment  group  with  respect  to  beginning  and  completing 
class  assignments.   Students  in  the  treatment  group  also 
showed  significantly  higher  cumulative  grade-point  averages 
than  the  students  in  the  control  group.   Thirty-one  percent 
of  the  students  in  the  treatment  group  obtained  cumulative 
grade-point  averages  of  85  percent  or  better.   No  students  in 
the  control  group  achieved  this  goal.   Contributing  factors 
could  have  been  the  short  period  of  time  (6  weeks)  students 
were  required  to  achieve  85  percent  skill  mastery.   For  some 
students  this  required  improving  their  cumulative  grade-point 
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average  from  an  "F"  to  a  "B."   Because  of  their  academic 
failure  histories,  students  in  this  study  might  have  had  gaps 
in  their  skill  areas  that  required  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
remediate.   Students  in  the  treatment  group  also  showed 
higher  posttest  mean  scores  for  academic  achievement  than  did 
members  of  the  control  group.   Even  though  the  posttest  means 
for  academic  achievement  were  higher  for  Black  students  than 
for  Whites  following  treatment,  the  increase  was  not 
statistically  significant.   The  findings  did  not  support 
previous  research  indicating  that  Black  males  perform  at  a 
lower  level  than  White  males  when  contracts  were  implemented 
and  students  were  motivated  to  achieve.   Related  theory  was 
supported,  however,  when  treatment  was  withheld.   White 
students  in  the  control  group  had  slightly  higher  group  means 
for  achievement  than  did  Blacks  in  the  control  group. 
Differences  between  the  two  race  groups  were  not 
statistically  significant. 

Existing  theory  was  also  supported  which  indicates  that 
students  will  work  harder  and  learn  more  quickly  if  they  are 
rewarded  for  doing  something  correctly  (Bandura,  1977) ;  and 
if  the  rewarding  experience  is  satisfying,  students  will 
continue  to  perform  well  in  school  (Skinner,  1971) .   On  the 
other  hand,  when  students  continue  to  experience  academic 
failure,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  student's  motivation  to 
perform  academic  work  (Beck  &  Muia,  1980;  Hubbel,  1980)  . 
Thus,  students  are  able  to  learn  despite  their  academic 
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failure  and  progress  will  occur  if  the  learning  environment 
is  positive. 

With  regards  to  students'  attributions  of  academic 
success  and  failure,  those  in  the  treatment  group  cited 
effort  and  ability  as  the  primary  causes  of  academic  success, 
and  lack  of  ability  and  lack  of  effort  as  the  primary  causes 
of  academic  failure.   Students  in  the  control  group  also 
cited  effort  and  luck  as  the  primary  causes  of  academic 
success,  but  lack  of  ability  and  lack  of  effort  as  primary 
causes  of  academic  failure.   These  findings  also  support 
theory  regarding  attributions  of  success  and  failure  (Rich  & 
Hyatt,  1981;  Taliui  &  Gama,  1986;  Weiner,  1980)  .   Very  few 
differences  were  noted  between  those  students  who  received 
treatment  and  those  who  did  not  and  between  race  groups .   It 
may  be  that  the  academic  failure  histories  shared  by  these 
groups  have  brought  their  thinking  closer  together  rather 
than  further  apart,  despite  their  other  experiences. 
However,  this  is  problematical  and  needs  further  research  to 
verify. 

Classroom  Behavior 

In  addition  to  academic  achievement,  contingency 
contracts  had  a  positive  effect  on  classroom  behavior. 
Students  in  the  treatment  group  showed  a  significant  decrease 
in  classroom  behavior  problems  when  compared  with  those  in 
the  control  group.   In  fact,  classroom  behavior  problems  for 
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students  in  the  control  group  showed  an  increase  in  the 
posttest  mean  scores.   And,  the  Black  males  showed  more 
improvement  on  the  posttest  measure  for  classroom  behavior 
than  did  the  White  males,  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
groups  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Students  who  received  contracts  also  showed  a  higher 
percentage  of  compliance  with  classroom  rules  than  the 
students  who  did  not  receive  treatment .   However,  no 
significant  difference  was  found  between  Black  and  White 
students  in  the  treatment  group  with  regard  to  compliance 
with  classroom  rules.   The  most  noticeable  difference  between 
the  two  race  groups  was  found  within  the  control  group. 
Although  not  significant,  the  White  students  showed  a  lower 
percentage  for  compliance  with  school  rules  than  did  Black 
students . 

A  large  percentage  of  students  in  the  treatment  group 
(94  percent)  scored  in  the  normal  range  on  the  Child  Behavior 
Checklist  (Achenbach  &  Edelbrock,  1986) .   However,  6  percent 
in  the  treatment  group  scored  in  the  clinical  range  for 
behavior  problems.   In  comparison,  81  percent  of  the  control 
group  scored  in  the  normal  range  and  19  percent  scored  in  the 
clinical  range  for  behavior  problems . 

During  pretesting,  students  in  the  treatment  group 
scored  highest  in  the  areas  of  social  withdrawal  and 
inattentive  behaviors.   During  posttesting,  students  in  the 
treatment  group  only  scored  high  in  the  area  of 
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inattentiveness .   In  comparison,  members  of  the  control  group 
during  pretesting  scored  highest  in  the  areas  of  social 
withdrawal,  self-destructive  behaviors,  and  aggressiveness. 
During  posttesting,  students  in  the  control  group  continued 
to  score  high  in  the  areas  of  social  withdrawal,  self- 
destructive  behavior,  and  aggressiveness.   The  results 
indicated  that  very  little  change  occurred  in  the  behavior  of 
students  in  the  control  group  or  in  the  way  teachers 
perceived  these  students. 

These  findings  also  support  existing  theory.   Kauffman 
(1989)  indicated  that  a  strong  relationship  exists  between 
low  academic  performance  and  classroom  behavior  problems . 
When  students  experience  academic  failure  and  are  frustrated, 
classroom  behavior  problems  will  increase,  but  when  students 
experience  academic  success,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
student's  disruptive  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

Schools  had  a  significant  influence  on  the  way  students 
in  this  study  behaved.   Students  in  the  treatment  group 
demonstrated  improvement  in  classroom  behavior  within  all 
three  schools,  but  significant  differences  were  found  between 
school  group  means .   The  least  square  means  indicated  that 
the  greatest  improvement  in  classroom  behavior  occurred  in 
Schools  C  and  B.   Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlations  also 
revealed  that  a  moderately  high  positive  relationship  existed 
between  classroom  behavior  and  self-esteem  for  students  in 
the  treatment  group  within  School  A,  and  a  strong  negative 
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relationship  was  found  between  classroom  behavior  and  self- 
esteem  for  students  in  the  treatment  group  within  School  B. 
The  assumption  is  made  that  when  classroom  behavior  improved 
for  students  in  school  A,  self-esteem  also  improved,  and  when 
student  classroom  behavior  increased  and  became  more 
disruptive,  self-esteem  still  improved.  Differences  in  the 
way  the  three  schools  addressed  classroom  behavior  might  have 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  observed  differences 
between  group  means . 

Self-Esteem 

Contingency  contracts  also  had  a  positive  effect  on  the 
self-esteem  of  students  in  the  treatment  group.   Students  who 
received  contracts  with  rewards  scored  higher  on  the  posttest 
measure  of  self-esteem  when  compared  to  the  scores  on  the 
covariate  than  the  students  in  the  control  group.   During 
pretesting,  students  in  the  treatment  group  expressed  low 
self-esteem  in  the  areas  of  behavior  and  intelligence.   After 
contracts  with  rewards  were  implemented,  students  expressed 
high  self-esteem  in  the  area  of  happiness.   Improvement  was 
also  made  in  other  areas  of  self-esteem,  with  popularity 
being  the  lowest  overall  score  (average  range)  for 
participants  in  the  treatment  group. 

The  reverse  was  found  for  students  in  the  control  group. 
During  pretesting,  students  in  the  control  group  expressed 
low-self-esteem  in  the  areas  of  behavior  and  popularity. 
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During  posttesting,  these  same  students  expressed  low  self- 
esteem  in  the  areas  of  intelligence  and  behavior  and  high 
self-esteem  in  the  area  of  physical  appearance.   Self-esteem 
for  students  in  the  control  group  also  showed  a  decrease  or 
lower  self-esteem  in  other  areas. 

When  the  Blacks  (males)  were  compared  with  Whites 
(males),  the  Blacks  scored  higher  on  the  posttest  mean  for 
self-esteem,  but  the  increase  was  not  statistically 
significant.   During  pretesting,  the  Black  students  in  the 
treatment  group  expressed  low  self-esteem  in  the  areas  of 
behavior  and  anxiety,  but  during  posttesting  only  expressed 
low  self-esteem  in  the  area  of  anxiety.   During  pretesting, 
White  students  in  the  treatment  group  expressed  low  self- 
esteem  in  the  areas  of  behavior  and  intelligence,  but  during 
posttesting  expressed  low  self-esteem  in  the  area  of 
popularity.   High  self-esteem  was  expressed  in  the  area  of 
happiness  for  both  race  groups  during  posttesting. 

The  research  findings  supported  the  existing  theory  and 
the  premise  that  academic  failure  has  a  negative  effect  on 
students'  self-esteem  and  that  changes  in  one  can  lead  to 
changes  in  the  other  (Byrne,  1984;  Hahn,  1987;  Rose  et  al., 
1983) .   When  academic  achievement  increases  and  classroom 
behavior  problems  decrease,  students  feel  better  about 
themselves,  and  their  self-esteem  improves.   However,  when 
academic  achievement  decreases  or  students  experience 
failure,  behavior  problems  tend  to  increase.   When  students 
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are  not  as  motivated  to  perform  academic  tasks,  self-esteem 
is  lowered. 

Conclusions 

The  research  findings  from  this  study  supported  the 
hypothesis  that  the  contingency  contract  treatment  had  a 
positive  effect  on  participating  students'  academic 
achievement,  classroom  behavior,  and  self-esteem.   Students 
who  received  the  treatment  scored  significantly  higher  on  the 
adjusted  means  for  these  variables  than  the  students  in  the 
control  group.   The  findings  from  this  study  provided  no 
support,  however,  for  differences  between  low-performing 
Black  and  White  males  with  regard  to  academic  achievement, 
classroom  behavior,  and  self-esteem.   Although  some 
differences  were  noted,  they  were  not  statistically 
significant . 

The  research  findings  of  this  study  also  supported  the 
premise  that  contingency  contracts  can  be  used  as  an 
effective  intervention  strategy  to  motivate  low-performing 
and  failing  elementary  male  students  to  achieve  higher 
academic  achievement.   Students  in  the  treatment  group  began 
and  completed  more  classroom  assignments  than  did  the 
students  in  the  control  group  and  demonstrated  overall  a 
higher  cumulative  grade-point  average  mean  than  the  students 
who  received  no  treatment. 
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In  addition,  a  contributing  factor  to  the  students' 
improvement  in  academic  achievement,  self-esteem,  and 
classroom  behavior  might  have  been  the  students'  ownership 
and  vested  interest  in  the  contract-reward  system.   Students 
were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  rewards  for  tasks  that  they 
were  ordinarily  expected  to  perform  without  tangible  rewards. 
The  contracts  were  a  visible  way  to  help  the  students  keep 
track  of  their  progress.   The  rewards  also  served  as  a 
motivator  that  assisted  students  in  attaining  set  goals. 
Because  students  were  rewarded  and  could  choose  their 
rewards,  they  may  have  had  a  stronger  interest  in 
accomplishing  the  goals  that  were  established. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

The  research  findings  from  this  study  support  the 
premise  that  contingency  contracts  are  an  effective 
intervention  strategy  that  can  be  used  to  improve  students' 
academic  achievement,  classroom  behavior,  and  self-esteem. 
The  following  recommendations  are  being  made  as  possible  ways 
to  improve  research  and  the  implementation  of  this  strategy. 

First,  further  research  should  establish  control  and 
consistency  over  teacher  variables  affecting  outcome.   For 
example,  it  would  be  less  confounding  if  uniform  grading 
criteria  were  established  across  schools  and  for  teachers 
participating  in  the  study  during  the  treatment 
implementation  phase. 
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Second,  it  would  be  best  to  assess  teacher  attitudes 
before  and  following  treatment  implementation  in  such  a  study- 
to  determine  the  degree  of  teacher  attitude  change  occurring 
toward  the  low-performing  and  failing  student .   Some  teachers 
maintain  negative  attitudes  and  low  expectations  toward 
students  even  when  the  student  shows  improvement  in  both 
behavior  and  grades.   Teachers  who  maintain  negative 
attitudes  and  low  expectations  of  students,  even  after 
progress  has  been  made,  may  require  some  additional  inservice 
training  and  self-analysis  to  assist  them  in  developing  more 
positive  behaviors  toward  students.   More  research  is  needed 
to  verify  this  phenomenon. 

Third,  any  such  research  should  ensure  inservice  follow- 
up  and  role-playing  for  teachers  to  assist  them  with  the 
transference  of  skills  and  ideas.   Telling  a  teacher  the 
positive  attributes  of  a  strategy  may  be  ineffective  in 
getting  that  teacher  to  use  the  strategy  without  further 
inservice  and  role-playing  situations  in  which  the  strategy 
might  be  used.   For  example,  one  teacher  participating  in 
this  study  stated  that  a  student  in  the  treatment  group  did 
fine  as  long  as  rewards  were  given,  but  when  treatment  was 
terminated,  the  student  reverted  to  former  unacceptable 
behaviors .   The  teacher  did  not  take  ownership  of  the 
strategy  and  continue  to  implement  it  to  maixitain  acceptable 
student  behavior. 
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Fourth,  in  further  research  concerning  contingency 
contracts,  contracts  and  rewards  should  be  arranged  so 
students  in  the  control  group  do  not  witness  students  in  the 
treatment  group  receiving  rewards  for  the  same  required 
tasks.   Otherwise,  students  in  the  control  group  may  become 
more  discouraged  and  withdraw  from  the  learning  process . 

Fifth,  researchers  should  add  a  study  skills  or  peer- 
tutoring  component  to  contingency  contracts  so  as  to 
facilitate  higher  academic  grades.   Because  of  the  academic 
failure  histories  low-performing  students  have  experienced, 
some  students  might  have  gaps  within  their  skill  areas  that 
will  require  more  remediation  and  reinforcement  of  skills. 

Finally,  further  research  should  address  low-performing 
students'  instructional  level.   Curriculum  goals  need  to  be 
tailored  to  the  student's  functioning  level,  regardless  of 
intelligence.   Even  though  students  might  have  average 
intelligence,  they  may  not  be  functioning  academically  on 
grade  level.   With  splinter  skills,  it  may  take  low- 
performing  and  failing  students  considerably  longer  to  reach 
85  percent  skill  mastery  without  some  corrective  steps. 
Further  research  is  needed  in  this  area. 
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December  3,  1990 


Mrs.  Leila  Pratt 
Bronson  Elementary  School 
P.  0.  Box  22  0 
Bronson,  FL   3  2  621 

Dear  Leila: 


WAYNE  K.  HEAUCIIAM1' 

DISTH1CT  1     IMONSON 


TED  ALEXANDER 

DISTINCT  1!  -CKDAIi  KKY 


(;.  I'HANK  ETUERIOGK 
DISTRICT  J-  Wil,USTON 


RICKY  U) WE 

DISTRICT  •!  -('IIIKFI.ANll 


BURKERROOKS 

DISTRICTS  ■  VANKEKTOWN 


As  per  your  request,  please  consider  this  letter  as  permission 
to  conduct  an  educational  experimental  study  at  Bronson,  Chief land, 
and  Joyce  Bullock  Elementary  Schools  as  described  in  your  letter 
dated  November  20,  1990. 

I  have  talked  to  each  of  the  principals  who  will  be  involved, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  give  you  full  support.  Having  worked  with 
you  when  you  were  a  school  psychologist  and  more  recently  as  a 
school  administrator,  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  judgment, 
discretion,  and  confidentiality  as  it  relates  to  this  project.  I 
further  wish  you  much  success  and  stand  ready  to  offer  support  in 
any  way.  When  you  finish  your  study,  I  would  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  results. 

Sincerely  ,y     1.1 

ryr^,  fi  ll L 


Paiil   Ck 

Assistant— Suti^r/intendent 

Administration 


PDJ/rmt 

xc:   Will  Irby,  Superintendent 
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November  20,  1990 
6425  NW  29th  Street 
Gainesville,  Florida  32606 


Paul  Johnson 

Assistant  Superintendent 

School  Board  of  Levy  County 

P.O.  Drawer  129 

Bronson,  Florida  32621 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

I  am  writing  to  request  permission  to  conduct  an  experimental 
study  in  the  Levy  County  School  System. 

I  am  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida  as  a 
doctoral  student  in  the  school  Psychology  track.   I  am 
interested  in  conducting  the  research  for  my  doctoral 
dissertation  in  the  Levy  County  Schools.   I  want  to  target 
low-performing  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  males  at  Bronson, 
Chiefland,  and  Joyce  Bullock  Elementary  Schools  who  have 
experienced  repeated  academic  failure,  but  are  not  receiving 
exceptional  student  education  services. 

The  research  design  is  experimental.   Subjects  in  the 
experimental  group  will  receive  an  intervention  strategy  in 
efforts  to  improve  their  academic  achievement,  classroom 
behavior,  and  self-esteem.   Subjects  in  the  control  group 
will  continue  to  receive  the  regular  classroom  instruction 
during  the  implementation  phase.   The  treatment  will  be  a 
classroom  intervention  strategy  designed  to  motivate  students 
to  learn.   Students  will  not  be  required  to  ingest  or  take 
anything  that  will  be  harmful  to  them.   Since  this  is  an 
experimental  study,  I  will  also  need  the  assistance  of  the 
guidance  counselor  and  classroom  teacher  in  each  of  the  three 
schools.   Implementation  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  begin  in 
January  1991  and  last  for  a  6-week  grading  period. 
Permission  will  also  be  obtained  from  parents  to  use  their 
child  in  the  study.   I  truly  hope  the  study  will  benefit  Levy 
County  students  specifically,  and  the  schools  in  general. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience  regarding  the  affirmation  to  conduct  this  study. 
Meanwhile,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time,  assistance,  and 
consideration  of  this  request. 

Sincerely, 


Leila  Pratt 
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Males  Elementary  Students. 

2.  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR(s)  :  (Name,  degree,  title,  dept . ,  campus  address  T. 
phone  if)  Leila  W.  Pratt,  Ed.  5.,  Assistant  Principal 

3.  SUPERVISOR  (IF  PI  IS  STUDENT):   (Name,  campus  address  &  phone  If) 
Joe  Wi-ttmer,  Counselor  Education  Department,  Norman  Hall,  392-0731 

4.  DATES  OF  PROPOSED  PROJECT:   From January    To  AprjJ 1991 

5 .  SOURCE  OF  FUNDING  FOR  THE  PROJECT:   Personal  Funds 
(As  indicated  to  the  Division  of  Sponsored  Research) 

6.  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION:  Is  to  determine  if  contingency 
contracts  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  academic  achievement, 
classroom  behavior,  and  self-esteem  of  low-performing  elementary  male 
students  and  to  see  if  these  variables  differ  for  race. 

7.  DESCRIBE  THE  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  IN  NON-TECHNICAL  LANGUAGE: 

The  UFIRB  needs  to  know  what  will  be  done  with  or  to  the  research 
participant ( s) .  A  randomized  Pre-Test/Post-Tost  control  group  research 
design  will  be  used.  A  total  of  24  low  performing  males,  12  black  and  12 
white,  will  be  assigned  to  four  groups  (6  black  males  each  to  an 
experimental  and  a  control  group;  and  6  white  males  each  to  an 
experimental  and  a  control  group)  at  the  three  different  elementary 
schools  in  Levy  County.  Males  in  the  experimental  groups  will  receive 
contingency  contracts.  Contingency  contracts  provide  rewards  to  targeted 
students  for  accomplishing  specific  goals.  Males  in  the  experimental 
group  will  be  required  to  achieve  four  goals  (i.e.  Begin  assigned  class 
work;  complete  assigned  class  work;  complete  work  with  00  percent 
accuracy;  and  comply  with  classroom  rules,)  in  order  to  receive  the  agreed 
upon  rewards.  Males  in  the  control  group  will  continue  to  receive  routine' 
classroom  instruction . 

0.  POTENTIAL  BENEFITS  AND  ANTICIPATED  RISK:  (If  subject  is  at  risk  of 
physical,  psychological  or  economic  harm,  describe  the  steps  taken  to 
protect  subject.)  Contingency  contracts  are  designed  to  re-motivate  low- 
performing  male  students  to  want  to  learn  academic  work;  and  hopefully 
will  change  students'  attitude  toward  school  and  learning.  Since 
contingency  contracts  only  provide  positive  rewards  and  no  punishment,  f he- 
risks  to  students  are  no  greater  than  those  ordinarily  encountered  during 
routine  classroom  instruction. 
9.  DESCRIBE  HOW  SUBJECTS  WILL  BE  RECRUITED,  THE  NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  THE 
SUBJECTS,  AND. PROPOSED  MONETARY  COMPENSATION  (if  any):  Students  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  cumulative  grade  point  average  (a  2.7  or 
less)  in  reading,  math,  science,  social  studies  or  language  for  a  6-week 
grading  period  during  the  1990-92  school  term.  Approximately  72  males  (30 
black  and  36  white)  from  the  4th  and  5th  grade  will  be  included  in  the 
study . 

10.  DESCRIBE  THE  INFORMED  CONSENT  PROCESS.  INCLUDE  A  COPY  OF  THE  INFORMED 
CONSENT  DOCUMENT  (if  applicable).  Letters  will  be  sent  to  the  parents  of 
the  72  students  selected  to  participate  in  the  study.  If  a  parent  refuser, 
to  sign  the  consent  form,  the  student  will  be  deleted  from  the  selection 
list. 

Please  use  attachments   ONLY    when    space    on    the    form   is    insufficient. 


Principal  Investigator's  Signature  Supervisor's  Signature 
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PARENTAL  INFORMAL  CONSENT  FORM 


Dear  Parent : 

My  name  is  Leila  Pratt.   I  am  currently  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Florida  as  a  doctoral  student  in  the  College  of 
Education,  School  of  Psychology  track.   I  am  also  employed  as 
an  assistant  principal  with  the  Levy  County  School  System. 

I  am  writing  to  request  permission  to  include  your  son  in  an 
educational  research  study  being  conducted  at  his  school. 
The  research  study  will  target  low-achieving  fourth-  and 
fifth-grade  male  students.   Students  participating  in  the 
study  will  be  randomly  assigned  to  two  groups:   an 
experimental  and  a  control  group.   Students  in  the 
experimental  group  will  receive  a  classroom  intervention 
strategy  to  improve  the  student's  academic  grades,  classroom 
behavior  and  self-esteem.   Students  assigned  to  the  control 
group  will  continue  to  receive  regular  classroom  instruction 
during  the  implementation  period. 

All  students  will  be  administered  a  self-concept  scale  and  a 
behavior  checklist  will  be  completed  by  the  teacher. 
Administration  time  for  the  students  should  take 
approximately  15  to  20  minutes.   Prior  arrangements  will  be 
made  so  students  can  be  tested  in  the  morning  of  a  school 
day  as  well  as  be  allowed  to  make  up  any  missed  academic 
work.   I  will  also  need  access  to  your  child's  school 
records,  test  scores,  and  grades.   However,  a  coding  system 
will  be  used  to  protect  your  child's  name  and  test  scores. 

The  risks  to  the  students  are  minimal  and  will  be  no  greater 
than  those  ordinarily  incurred  during  routine  classroom 
instruction.   Students  will  not  have  to  ingest  or  do  anything 
that  will  be  harmful  to  them.   Rather,  the  intervention  is  a 
positive  strategy  that  is  designed  to  motivate  and  reward 
students  for  accomplishing  specific  academic  and  behavioral 
goals.   Implementation  of  the  research  study  is  tentatively 
scheduled  to  begin  in  January  1991  and  last  for  a  6-week 
grading  period.   Refusal  to  grant  permission  for  your  child 
to  participate  in  the  study  will  not  result  in  any  kind  of 
penalty  to  your  child  nor  will  your  refusal  affect  your 
child's  grades. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns  about  the  research 
study,  please  contact  me  at  Bronson  Elementary  School  from 
8:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M.,  Mondays  through  Fridays,  at  486-4550. 
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Please  sign  the  permission  slip  below  and  return  it  to  the 
guidance  counselor  at  your  child's  school. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and  working  with  your 
child. 

Sincerely, 


Leila  Pratt 


I  have  read  and  understand  the  procedure  described  above 

I  agree  to  allow  my  child,  ,  to 

participate  in  the  study. 


Parent/Guardian  Signature   Date     Witness  Signature    Date 
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CHILD  ASSENT  SCRIPT 


Dear 


You  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  a  research  study 
that  will  start  in  January  1991  and  last  for  a  6-week  grading 
period. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  see  what  effects  contingency 
contracts  will  have  on  students'  academic  achievement, 
behavior,  and  self-esteem.   Therefore,  you  will  be  tested 
before  and  after  the  contracts  have  been  implemented. 

Contingency  contracts  are  agreements  between  the  teacher  and 
students  whereby  students  are  given  individual,  weekly 
rewards  if  they  are  able  to  achieve  the  identified  school 
goals . 

Participation  is  strictly  voluntary  and  you  will  not  be 
punished  in  any  way  if  you  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
research. 

Please  sign  the  permission  slip  below  and  return  it  to  the 
Guidance  Counselor  at  your  school. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 


I  have  read  the  above  information  and  agree  to  participate  in 
the  research. 


Signature : 


I  have  read  the  above  information  and  do  not  agree  to 
participate  in  the  research. 


Signature : 


APPENDIX  B 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 
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APPENDIX  C 
TEACHER  SCRIPT 


When  students  are  able  to  achieve  four  goals,  the  teacher 
will  use  script  one. 

Script  One: 

The  teacher  will  address  the  student  by  name  and  say, 

" ,  good  job.   I  am  very  proud  of  your 

work.   You  were  able  to  achieve  all  four  goals  this 
week.   For  your  hard  work,  you  have  earned  the  reward 
and  bonus  you  selected  (give  rewards  to  student) .   Keep 
up  the  hard  work."   Give  student  a  new  contract  and  say, 
"Your  goals  will  remain  the  same  for  this  coming  week 
(state  goals) .   You  may  keep  the  same  rewards  or  select 
a  new  reward  and  bonus  you  would  like  to  earn. 
Remember,  to  keep  up  the  good  work  and  tape  your 
contract  to  your  desk." 

When  students  are  able  to  achieve  three  goals  but  do  not 
comply  with  classroom  rules  (the  fourth  goal) ,  the  teacher 
will  use  script  two. 

Script  Two: 

The  teacher  will  address  the  student  by  name  and  say, 

" ,  you  have  accomplished  three  of  your 

goals  this  week.   I  am  very  proud  of  your  hard  work. 
You  have  earned  the  reward  you  selected,  but  you  did  not 
earn  the  bonus  reward  because  you  did  not  achieve  all 
four  goals."   Give  reward  to  student.   Give  student  a 
new  contract  and  say,  "Your  goals  will  remain  the  same 
for  this  coming  week  (state  goals) .   You  may  keep  the 
same  rewards  or  select  a  new  reward  and  bonus  you  would 
like  to  earn.   You  are  doing  real  good,  but  I  want  you 
to  try  a  little  harder  to  accomplish  all  four  goals. 
Don't  forget  to  tape  your  contract  to  your  desk." 

When  students  are  able  to  achieve  only  one  or  two  goals,  the 
teacher  will  use  script  three. 


Ill 
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Script  Three: 

The  teacher  will  address  the  student  by  name  and  say, 

" ,  you  were  able  to  accomplish  

goal(s)  this  week.   I  am  proud  of  you  for  accomplishing 
(state  goal  accomplished) ,  but  you  need  to  work  harder 
so  you  can  accomplish  all  four  goals.   Because  you  did 
not  accomplish  at  least  the  three  academic  goals,  you 
did  not  earn  the  rewards  you  selected.   You  still  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  on  these  goals  this  coming  week." 
Give  student  a  new  contract  and  say,  "Your  goals  will 
remain  the  same  for  this  coming  week  (state  goals) .   You 
may  keep  the  same  rewards  or  select  a  new  reward  and 
bonus  you  would  like  to  earn.   Remember  to  work  hard 
this  coming  week  so  you  can  earn  your  rewards.   Don't 
gorget  to  tape  your  contract  to  your  desk." 

When  students  are  unable  to  achieve  any  of  the  goals,  the 
teacher  will  use  script  four. 

Script  Four: 

The  teacher  will  address  the  student  by  name  and  say, 

" ,  you  did  not  achieve  any  of  the 

agreed  upon  goals  this  week.   Therefore,  you  have  not 
earned  the  rewards  you  selected.   You  need  to  accomplish 
at  least  the  three  academic  goals  before  you  can  earn  a 
reward  (state  goals) ,  and  all  four  goals  before  you  can 
earn  the  reward  and  bonus  (state  fourth  goal) ."   Give 
the  student  a  new  contract  and  say,  "Your  goals  will 
remain  the  same  for  this  coming  week.   You  may  keep  the 
same  rewards  or  select  a  new  reward  and  bonus  you  would 
like  to  earn.   Remember  to  work  hard  and  do  your  best. 
Don't  forget  to  tape  your  contract  to  your  desk." 


APPENDIX  D 
CONTINGENCY  CONTRACT 


Date: 
Name: 


CONTINGENCY  CONTRACT 


I           DAY/DATE 

SUBJECTS 

BEGINS 
TASK 

1    COMPLETES 
j      TASK 

PERCENT 
CORRECT 

TOLLOWS    > 
j     RULES 

TRIDAY 

Rending 

j 

Hath 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Language 

MONDAY 

Reading                    > 

I 

Hath 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Language 

TUESDAY 
— — ~ 

Reading                   ' 

| 

| 

Hath 

i 

Science 

Social  Studies            5 

Language                  ! 

UEDNESDAY 

Reading 

Hath 

Science 

Social  Studies 









Language 

THURSDAY 

Reading                    j 

Hath 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Language 

1 

1                1 

(1)  Accomplish  all  four  goals  daily  for  one  week  -  receives  reward  and  bonus 

(2)  Accomplish  three  academic  goals  daily  for  one  week  -  receives  reward;  no  bom, 
(5)  Accomplish  less  than  three  academic  goals  -  no  reward  or  bonus 

Legend:      (•■"*)-  accomplish  goals 

(  X  )  -  does  not  accomplish  goal 
Blank  -  no  tasks  assigned 


Reward: 


HoMs? 


APPENDIX  E 
REINFORCEMENT  LIST 


Working  with  a  friend 

Taking  attendance 

Taking  attendance  card  to  the  office 

Free  homework  pass 

Sitting  at  the  teacher's  desk  to  do  assigned  task(s) 

Extra  free  time 

Special  party  (popcorn) 

Use  of  the  computer 

Reading  a  book  or  magazine 

Teach  a  skill  to  classmates 

Helping  the  class  line  up  at  the  door 

Listening  to  a  special  tape 

Decorating  the  bulletin  board 

Leading  the  class  to  other  activities  (i.e.,  lunch,  library) 

Sodas 

Ice  cream 

Bubble  gum 

Pencils 

Gold  dollars 

Chips 
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Fruit  juice 
Drawing  paper 
Markers 
Candy  bars 
Little  toy  cars 
Money 


APPENDIX  F 
CHILD  BEHAVIOR  CHECKLIST 


TEACHER'S  REPORT  FORM 


For  otltco  use  only 


Your  answers  will  l)c  used  lo  compare  Ihc  pupil  will)  olhcr  pupils  whose  teachers  have  completed  similar  torms.  The  information 
Irom  this  lorm  will  also  be  used  lor  comparison  with  olhcr  information  about  this  pupil.  Please  answer  as  well  as  you  can,  even 
if  you  lack  lull  information.  Scores  on  individual  items  will  be  combined  to  idonlily  general  patterns  of  behavior.  Foci  Iree  to 
wrile  additional  comments  beside  each  ilom  and  in  the  space  provided  on  page  2. 


PUPIL'S 

NAME 


PUIML'U  SEX 


II    Uoy       LI    Girl 


pupil': 

AGE 


ETHNIC 
GROUP 
OR  RACE 


TODAYS  DATE 


PUPIL'S  DIRTHDATE  (il  known) 


PARENTS'  USUAL  TYPE  OF  WORK,  even  il  not  working  now.  (Please  be 
<is  specific  as  you  can  —  lor  example,  auto  mechanic,  high  school  teacher, 
homemaker,  laborer,  lathe  operator,  shoe  salesman,  army  sergeant.} 


THIS  FORM  FILLED  OUT  BY: 

D   Teacher  (name)    

I'J  Counselor  (name)      

[ )   Olhcr  (specify) 


How  long  have  you  known  this  pupil? 


II. 

How  well  do  you  know  him/her? 

1.   El   Not  Well 

2.   EJ   Modoraloly  Well             3. 

D   Vory  Woll 

III. 

How  much  time  docs  he/she  spend 

n  your  class  per  w 

cok? 

IV. 

What  kind  of  class  is  it?  (Please  bo 

specific,  e.g.,  rcgu 

ar  5th  grado,  7lh  grade  math,  otc.) 

Has  he/she  ever  been  referred  lor  special  class  placement,  services,  or  tutoring? 
D   Don't  Know  0.   CI   No  I.   LI   Yes- whal  kind  and  when? 


VI.      Has  he/she  over  repealed  a  grade 

I.I    Don't  Know  0.    LJ    No 


I.    LI    Yes-grade 


VII.     Current  school  pcrfori 


A<  ail'Miiic  subjec! 


iiic  subjects  and  check  appropriate  colu 


1.  Far  boluw  2.  Somewhat  3.  At  grade 

grade  below  grade  level 


4.  Somewhat 
above  grade 


Far  above 
grado 


'Copyright  1000  Thomas  M.  Achcnbach 
Ccnlcr  lor  Children,  Youth,  &  Families 
University  of  Vermont 
1  South  Prospect  St. 
Burlington,  VT  OS'.OI 


UNAUTHORIZED  REPRODUCTION  FORDIDDEN  BY  LAW 
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Vill.     Compared  lo  typical  pupils  ol     1.  Much  2.  Somcwh.il  3.  Slightly  4.  About  5.  Slightly  G.  Somewhat  7.  Much 


tin 


t.  Mow  hard  is  he/she  woikinn? 

2.  How  appropriately  i;  he/she 
behaving? 

3.  How  much  is  he/she  learning? 
«t.  How  happy  is  he/she? 


IX.     Most  roccnt  achievement  lest  scores  (II  available): 

Name  ol  lest  Subject 


Percentile  or 
niadc  level  obtained 


— ..: 

X.     10,  readiness,  or  aptitude  Icsls  (II  available); 
Name  ol  lest 


IQ  or  equivalent  scores 


Doos  tills  pupil  have  any  illness,  physical  disability, 


IJ  Yes- please  doscribe 


What  concerns  you  most  about  this  pupil? 


case  describe  tho  host  things  about  this  pupil: 


,  to  write  any  comments  about  this  pupil's  work,  behavior,  or  potential,  using  extra  pages  II  necessary. 
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Dolow  Is 
If  Iho  I loi 

ot  Iho  pv 


a  Ms  I  ol  lloms  thai  doscrlbo  pupils.  For  oach  Horn  thai  describes  Iho  pupil  now  or  within  lha  p«»t  2  monlhi,  ploaso  clrclo  Iho  2 
n  Is  v«iy  Irus  or  oflon  Iruo  ol  the  pupil.  Clrclo  Iho  I  il  Iho  Horn  I.-,  ion 
pll,  Circle  Ihn  0.  Ptonso  answer  all  Hems  as  woll  as  yon  can,  oven  I 
=   Not  Truo  (ns  Inr  ns  you  know)  1    =   Gomowhnl  or  Gor 


1.  Acls  loo  young  lor  hls/hor  ago 

2.  Mums  or  makos  other  out!  nolsos  In  class 


.1.  Arguos  a  lot 

4.   Palls  lo  llnish  Ihlngs  hc/5ho  slarls 


5.   Dohavos  llko  opposllo  sox 
C.   Dollant,  talks  back  to  stall 


7.  Dragging,  boasting 

0.  Can't  conconlraln,  can'l  pay  allonllon  lor  lon|) 


9.  Can't  got  hls/hor  mind  oil  corlain  thoughts; 
obsessions  (doscrlbo): 


2        10.   Can't  sit  still,  roslloss,  or  hyporacllvc 

2        1  I.    Clings  to  a.lulls  or  loo  (iopondont 

2        12.   Complains  ol  lonollnoss 

2       13.  Confusod  or  sooms  to  be  In  a  log 

2  14.  Cr)03  a  lot 

2  15.   Fidgets 

2  IC.  Cruolly,  bullying,  or  moannoss  to  others 

2  1,'.  Daydroams  or  gots  lost  In  hls/hor  thoughts 

2  10.  Oollboraloly  harms  soil  or  allompts  sulcldo 

2  10.   Demands  a  lol  ol  allonllon 

2  20.   Destroys  hls/hor  own  Ihings 

2  21.   Destroys  property  bolonglng  lo  olhors 

2  22.  Dilllcully  lollowlng  directions 

2  2.1.   Dlsobodlonl  at  schooi 

2  2-1.   Disturbs  Olhor  pupils 

2  25.   Doosn'l  gol  along  with  olhor  pupils 

2  2G.  Doosn'l  soom  lo  loot  guilty  allor  misbehaving 

2  2/.    Caslly  Jealous 

2  20.    Calr,  or  drinks  thinyo  Ural  arc  not  lood- don't 

include  sweets  (describe): 


20.  fears  corlain  animals,  situations,  or  places 
olhor  than  school  (rioscrlbo):    


1         2       30.  Poars  going  lo  school 


iwhni  or  »omollm«s  truo  ol  Iho  pupil.  II  Iho  Horn  Is  not  tru« 

some  do  not  seem  lo  apply  lo  this  pupil. 

otlnios  Truo            2   =   Vory  Truo  or  Olton  Truo 

2  31.  Pears  ho/sho  might  Ihlnk  or  do  somolhlng  bad 

2  32.   Pools  ho/sho  has  lo  be  porlocl 

2  33.   Fools  or  complains  lhal  no  ono  loves  hlm/hor 

2  34.   Pools  olhors  aro  out  lo  got  hlm/hor 

2  33.   Fools  woilhloss  or  Inferior 

2  30.   Gots  hurl  a  lol,  accldontprono 

2  37.  Gots  in  many  llghls 

2  3fl.  Gots  Icasod  a  lol 

2  30.    Hangs  around  with  others  who  gal  in  Irouble 

2  40.    Hears  sounds  or  voices  lhal  aren't  Ihcre  (describe): 


2        41.    Impulslvo  or  acls  without  Ihlnklng 
2        42.    Likes  lo  bo  alono 


2        43.   Lying  or  choallng 
2        44.   LWlos  llngomalls 


2       43.   Nervous,  hlgh-slrung,  or  ton30 

2       4G.   Nervous  movomonts  or  twitching  (doscrlbo): 


47.  Ovoiconlorms  lo  rulos 
40.  Not  llkod  by  olhor  pupils 

49.  lias  dilllcully  loamlng 

30.  loo  toarful  or  anxious 

31.  Pools  dl;:y 

32.  Pools  loo  gullly 

33.  Talks  oul  ol  lurn 
54.   Ovortlrod 

33.  Ovorwolght 

50.  Physical  probloms  without  known  medical  ca 

a.  Achos  or  pains 

b.  Hoadachos 

c.  Nausoa,  lools  sick 

d.  Problems  with  oyos  (doscrlbo):  


0.  Rashos  or  olhor  skin  problom3 

1.  Slomachachos  or  cramps 
g.  Vomiting,  throwing  up 

h.  Olhor  (doscrlbo): 
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0  =  Nol  Tiuo  (.is  far  as  you  know) 


1  =  5omcwli.il  or  Son 


57.  Physically  attacks  people 

Ml.   Picks  nose,  skin,  or  oilier  parts  ol  body 


59.   Sleeps  in  class 

GO.  Apathetic  or  unmotivated 

61.   Poor  school  work 

G2.   Poorly  coordinated  or  clumsy 

03.  Prclcrs  being  with  older  children 

04.  Prolcrs  being  with  younger  children 

05.  flcluses  lo  Ulk 

M.   Repeals  certain  acls  over  and  over; 
(describe):    __ . — 


07.  Disrupts  class  discipline 

Gfl.  Screams  a  lot 

01.  Socrcllvo,  keeps  things  to  sell 

70.  Gees  Ihings  that  aren't  thorn  (describe): 


71.  Sell-conscious  or  easily  embarrassed 

72.  Messy  work 

73.  Dchavcs  Irresponsibly  (describe): 


74.  Showing  ol!  or  clowning 

75.  Shy  or  timid 

70.   Explosive  and  unpredictable  behavior 

77.   Demands  musi  bo  met  Immediately,  easily 

Iruslralod. 
70.  Inattentive,' easily  distracted 

70.   Speech  problem  (describe): . 


00.   Stares  blankly 


01.  reels  hurt  whon  crMcllod 

02.  Sloals 


mos  Truo 


2  =  Very  Tnio  or  Ofton  Truo 


OX  Stores  up  things  ho/sho  doesn't  need  (describe): 


04.  Strange  behavior  (describe): 


2       0',.   Slrango  Ideas  (doscrlbe): 


2  00.  Stubborn,  sullen,  or  Irrilablo 

2  07.  Sudden  changes  In  mood  or  loollngs 

2  00.  Sulks  a  lol 

2  00.  Suspicious 

2  90.  Swearing  or  obsccno  languago 

01     Talks  about  killing  sell 

2  02.  Underachieving,  not  working  up  lo  pol.nll.l 

2  03.  Talks  loo  much 

2  04.  Teases  a  lot 

2  05.  Temper  tantrums  or  hoi  tompor 

2  00.  Sooms  preoccupied  with  sox 

2       07.  Throalons  pooplo 

2       90.  Tardy  to  school  or  class 

2        99.  Too  concornod  with  noalnos!  or  cloanllnoss 

2  100.  Falls  lo  carry  out  assignor)  lasks 

2  101.  Truancy  or  unexplained  absence 

2  102.  Underactive,  slow  moving,  or  lacks  onorgy 

2  103.  Unhappy,  sad,  or  dopressod 
2      104.  Unusually  loud 

2      105.  Uses  alcohol  or  druos  lor  nonmedical  purpose 


(describe): 


2      10G.  Ovorly  anxious  lo  ploaso 

2      107.   Dlsllkos  school 

2      100.   Is  alrald  ol  making  mlslakos 

2      100.  Whining 

2      110.  Unclean  personal  appearance 

2      Hi.  Withdrawn,  doesn't  gel  Involved  with  others 
2      112.  Worrying 

1,3.   Please  write  In  any  problems  the  pupil  has 
lhal  woro  nol  llslod  abovo: 


2  

2  


PLEASE  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  ANSWERED  ALL  ITEMS 


APPENDIX  G 

ATTRIBUTIONS  OF  ACADEMIC  SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions :   Please  check  the  correct  statement.   If  more 
than  one  statement  is  correct,  number  each  statement, 
beginning  with  the  one  that  is  most  important  and  ending  with 
the  one  that  is  least  important . 

(1)  I  make  good  or  passing  grades  in  school  because: 
I  am  smart  (ability) 

I  try  hard  (effort) 

I  am  lucky 

(2)  I  make  poor  or  failing  grades  in  school  because: 
I  am  unlucky 

I  do  not  try  hard  (lack  of  effort) 

I  am  not  smart  (lack  of  ability) 
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